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EDITORIALS 


Why Talk About 
Group Relations in Canada? 


All over the world the relations 
between groups within and across 
national boundaries have recently 
become tremendously important. In 
India, South Africas the Near East 
and the United States—to mention 
just a few of the “hottest” spots 
people are thinking, talking, writing, 
and suffering about the problems of 
inter-group or “intercultural” rela- 
tions. Why has this topic suddenly 
assumed such prominence? And why 
should we in Canada be concerned 
about our group relations? We have 
no bloody communal strife, no 
lynching, no race riots. Nevertheless, 
only the blindly unaware 
would say that the relations between 
the various groups in our body poli- 
tic are as good as they should be. 


most 


Men in society form and reform 
themselves into many kinds of 
groups. There are age groups of 
young and old. There are economic 
groups — employer and employed, 
skilled labor and unskilled, union 
and non-union, professional and 
business, producer and consumer. 
Religious and political groupings are 
too numerous to mention. Then 
there are the groups formed because 
of the color of skin or the language 


spoken or the place of birth. These 
latter are the groups of which we 
think now when we talk of group 
relations. The most dangerous situa- 
tions these groups are 
also identified with groups formed 
on some other basis, so that the bar- 


arise when 


riers between them become twice as 
high: when all employers speak 
English, for example, while the em- 
ployed speak French, or when all 
the unskilled men of 
dark skin, or when wealth becomes 
concentrated in the hands of mem- 
bers of one religious sect. 


laborers are 


The groups in our society are not 
important as ends in themselves. 
The more they shift and interlock 
and intermingle, the 
The between 
groups are important, however, for 
two reasons: of the 
effect that group relations have on 
individual lives, and secondly, be- 
cause of their effect on our life as a 
nation participating in an interna- 
tional order. 


healthier our 
society is. relations 


first, because 


The group and the individual 
The highest value in a Christian 
democratic society, such as we in 
Canada claim to have, is the indi- 
vidual human being. Modern psy- 





chology tells us that, in order that 
the human personality achieve the 
highest development of which it is 
capable, the individual needs to feel 
himself part of a group. Only a 
sense of belonging shared with 
others provides the security neces- 
sary for the full expansion of the 
human spirit. The first group with 
which the child identifies himself is 
his family. From the time when he 
emerges from that little circle, the 
groups to which he belongs are 
forming and reforming. Prejudices 
develop when, to reinforce the sense 
of belonging*to his own group, the 
individual conceives of other groups 
as inferior to his, less worthy be- 
cause they are different. This is a 
perfectly natural and _ inevitable 
phenomenon. No one of us is totally 
immune from prejudice, probably 
even those who, in mature years, 
have disciplined themselves 
severely against it. 


most 


The first step in combatting the 
dangerous forms of prejudice which 
damage personality is to realize the 
fact that we are all prejudiced. No 
one can escape the responsibility of 
examining his own attitudes. We all 
suffer from our own prejudices be- 
cause they warp our judgment and 
hinder our of rational 
thought. In that sense all prejudice 
is dangerous because it is damaging 
to the personality of the one who 
holds it. 


powers 


But our prejudices are most likely 


to become damaging to the per- 
sonalities of others when they solidi- 
fy with the prejudices of other 
members of our group to the point 
where our group takes action against 
another to deny its members access 
to opportunities which we 


enjoy. 





Not only is there physical injury in 
discrimination in employment, for 
example, or intellectual injury in de- 
nial of educational opportunity, but 
there is also psychological injury to 
the person who feels himself exclud- 
ed, looked down upon because he 
is different and therefore inferior. 
The result is cruelty of which no 
individual in the first group would 
willingly be guilty toward another 
individual. Examples of this kind of 
group relations are so fresh in all 
our minds from recent history that 
they need no elaboration. 

There are many ways of tackling 
this problem, though as yet there 
cannot be said to be any way of solv- 
ing it. We can try to eradicate from 
our social system those evils like un- 
employment, bad housing, and other 
forms of economic injustice which 
create such insecurity in groups and 
individuals that they seek compen- 
satory security by persecution of 
others. We can teach, all along the 
line in our educational system, the 
positive value of difference: that 
differences between individuals and 
groups should not be a cause for 
derision and scorn but a source of 
personal and social enrichment. We 
can take steps to make discrimina- 
tory practices as difficult as possible 
by making them illegal and by de- 
veloping public opinion against 
them. Legislative measures will in 
themselves be instrumental in solidi- 
fying public opinion. The purpose 
of this editorial is not to deal with 
the strategy and tactics of improving 
group relations. A perusal of the 
succeeding pages and use of the sug- 
gested bibliography will provide an 
introduction to what is known on 
this subject. 











The point we are making here is 
that prejudice which expresses itself 
in the discriminatory action of one 
group toward another is damaging 
to human personality. This is one 
reason why we must strive to im- 
prove the quality of our group rela- 
tions. Because we put the highest 
value on the dignity of the human 
being, we must work toward the 
goal of such good group relations in 
Canada that individuals may devel- 
op their personalities, without un- 
necessary hindrance, to the highest 
potentiality of which they are cap- 
able. 


A national obligation 

Good group relations are not only 
morally right, in accordance with 
eur Hebrew-Christian standards of 
ethics, and scientifically right in ac- 
cordance with the modern knowl- 
edge of human beings, but they are 


also nationally right. There is no 
need to dwell on the loss suffered by 
a nation when any large number of 
her population is prevented by pre- 
judice and discrimination from 
making the full contribution of 
which it is capable to the national 
life. Much is being said nowadays 
about conservation of natural re- 
sources. To build the Canada we 
all want we must pay no less atten- 
tion to our human resources. 

It has often been said that Cana- 
dians suffer from a national inferi- 
ority complex. Certainly it is true 
that we Canadians find it difficult 
to comprehend the importance of 
our present position in international 
affairs. Those who have a chance to 
be in on the ground floor of inter- 
national negotiation assure us that it 
is considerable. Owing to the dead- 
lock between the “big” powers, 


more responsibility and _ influence 
fall to the group of “middle” pow- 
ers, of which Canada is, in spite of 
herself, one of the leading members. 
They alone have the opportunity for 
free and independent action in in- 
ternational questions. Their initia- 
tive can sometimes break, or at least 
loosen, the grip in which the major 
powers are locked. For that reason 
our leadership is often sought and 
welcomed. 

This position of leadership in in- 
ternational affairs imposes upon us 
an obligation, and also offers us an 
opportunity, in the field of group re- 
lations. The obligation comes from 
our loyal membership in the United 
Nations, of which our government 
has been one of the most staunch 
supporters. Our public servants have 
devoted much time and energy to 
strengthening that organization and 
furthering its purposes. Many peo- 
ple regard the U.N. Deciaration of 
Human Rights as one of its major 
achievements. Canada voted in 
favor of adopting that Declaration. 
In placing Canada’s position on the 
record, Minister of External Affairs 
Pearson said: “We shall, in the fu- 
ture, as we have in the past, protect 
the freedom of the individual in our 
country where freedom is not only 
a matter of resolutions but also a 
day-to-day practice from one end of 
the country to the other.” 

To some this seemed an unfor- 
tunate gilding of the lily. We can- 
not afford to be complacent about 
human rights in Canada. But it is 
relatively true. Human rights are 
more honored than abused in this 
country. This fact should be an in- 
centive to us to overcome our 
breaches of their observance, to live 








up to the Declaration one hundred 
percent, not only because we believe 
in the principles which it enunci- 
ates, but because we desire to bear 
witness to our faith in the United 
Nations and its works. This is our 
obligation. 
A national opportunity 

Our opportunity has been well 
described by a Canadian who works 
closely with U.N. in the service of 
an international organization: 


Within the Canadian population 
we have rich resources of different 
strains of nationality and culture, 
the potentialities of which we tend 
to ignore. Actually most of the ob- 
stacles in the way of achieving co- 
operation among the peoples of the 
world exist in Canada, and as many 
potentialities. Honest effort to solve 
these problems in the context of our 
national life could be an immeasur- 
ably valuable resource of experience 
for us to bring to bear on the com- 
plexities of interracial cooperation. 
We have not only differing cultural 
and racial inheritances, but we have 
also well developed. industrial areas 
with a high standard of living, and 
areas almost totally undeveloped. 
The compelling need to gear our full 
national responsibility in the inter- 
national situation presents a fresh 
challenge and a deepened incentive 
to cope with these questions within 
the nation. This is a fact clearly 
patent to persons concerned with 
education. If men learn by doing, 
Canada has unlimited opportunity 
to learn and out of genuine experi- 
ence to contribute to the building of 
peace in the world. Moreover, in 
doing this, we may work toward the 
solution of some of our own most 
urgent problems. 


Next steps 
Anyone who reads this special 
issue of Foop ror THOUGHT will be 


convinced, we feel sure, that there 
are many people and groups in Can- 
ada who are willing and eager to 
accept this obligation and this chal- 
lenge. Readers will also be convinc- 
ed, we hope, that there is great need 
for more direction and for more co- 
ordination in our activities, for more 
scientific knowledge and for more 
sharing of the knowledge that we 
have. How can these needs be met? 
Professor MaclIver of Columbia 
University, formerly of Toronto, in 
his book reviewed in this issue, sug- 
gests that, in the United States, the 
government might well take the ini- 
tiative in setting up some kind of 
coordinating agency or organization. 
Judging by past experience in Can- 
ada, we would have to wait a long 
time for our government to take any 
such action and we might as well 
start now to muster what resources 
we have for “voluntary” action. 
Fortunately we do not have to set 
ourselves to start a new organiza- 
tion, for there is already in existence 
the nucleus of what we need. That 
is the Committee on Group Rcla- 
tions in Canada (CGRC), which 
formerly called itself the Committee 
on Cultural Relations. 

The CGRC was first launched as 
a standing committee of the CAAE 
following its annual conference in 
1947 when it was evident that there 
was great interest and concern about 
the topic of intercultural relations. 
Soon it developed enough momen- 
tum to stand on its own feet as a 
separate body, under the joint spon- 
sorship of the CAAE and the Societe 
canadienne d’Enseignement _post- 
scolaire. Its members are individuals 
delegated by educational, social 
welfare and labor groups, as well as 





persons whose contribution to the 
betterment of cultural relations in 
Canada has been outstanding and 
whose presence on the Committee 
has been deemed indispensable for 
the pursuit of its objectives. The 
Committee was fortunate in having 
as its chairman for the first two years 
of its existence Professor Charles E. 
Hendry of the University of Toronto 
School of Social Work, who, during 
years of professional activity in the 
United States, participated vigorous- 
ly in programs of intercultural edu- 
cation and research. Dr. J. R. Kidd 
of the CAAE and Mr. Claude Ryan 
of the Societe have acted as secre- 
taries. 

One of the major accomplish- 
ments of the CGRC has been the 
compilation of an inventory of inter- 
cultural programs in Canada. For 
the first time it is possible to have 


some idea, though still incomplete, 
of what is going on in this field. 
That inventory has been indispens- 
able to the preparation of this spe- 
cial issue. The editor is also deeply 
indebted to the Committee for the 


helpful advice and _ cooperation 

which they have contributed since 

the idea of such an issue was first 
conceived. 

The program of the CGRC is 
founded upon four principles: 

1) The Canadian Constitution rec- 
ognizes two official cultures—the 
English and the French culture— 
and group relations must be en- 
visaged in the light of that fun- 
damental fact. 

Other groups have made an im- 
portant contribution towards the 
emerging pattern of our Cana- 
dian Democracy, and should be 
encouraged to maintain and de- 
velop their own cultural heri- 


tage as a contribution to and en- 
richment of our Canadian cultu- 
ral pattern. 

Prejudice and discrimination are 
a contagious disease in the body 
of a nation and must uncompro- 
misingly be combatted as detri- 
mental to the common good of 

this country. 

4) Cultural interchange, advocated 
and practised subject to the in- 
tegrity and the distinctive char- 
acter of every group involved, is 
desirable for the promotion of 
harmonious group relations. 

The approach and strategy for 
implementing those principles have 
been formulated as follows: 

1) In stressing as strongly as pos- 
sible the importance of these 
principles, the CGRC is com- 
mitted to engage in concrete ac- 
tion. 

The CGRC is primarily concern- 
ed with truly national situations 
or problems arising in the field 
of group relations. This does not 
rule out experimental, local or 
regional projects of wide signif- 
icance. 

The CGRC shall not as a rule 
consider it as its responsibility to 
work on isolated individual cases. 
The accent in its work shall 
definitely be on the group angle 
of the problems. 

The CGRC is not a federation 
of organizations, but rather a 
working association of individ- 
uals. Those of its members who 
sit on the Committee as repre- 
sentatives of organizations in 
which they have an official re- 
sponsibility, while not commit- 
ting their organizations in the 
decisions of the CGRC, are ex- 
pected to enlist their support. 
The attack on discrimination it- 
self promises more results than 
the attack on prejudice as such. 





The CGRC shall challenge con- 
ditions rather than attitudes or 
feelings. Some of the areas with 
which the CGRC shall have to 
concern itself are housing, em- 
pleyment, recreation and educa- 
tion. 

The CGRC in its educative ef- 
forts shall not lose sight of the 
importance of legislation both as 
a preventive and curative means 
of improving group relations and 
combatting discrimination. 

The betterment of group rela- 
tions in a country like ours is es- 
sentially a co-operative task. The 
CGRC shall, therefore, as often 
as possible consider the desirabil- 
ity and feasibility of having some 
of the work involved in the pur- 
suit of its objectives done 
through its participating organ- 
izations in this undertaking. 
“No action without research. No 
research without action.” This 
maxim shall be at the very basis 
of the work of the CGRC. 





What of the future of the CGRC? 
It is obvious that what it needs most 
now is evidence of interest and sup- 
port from those persons and organ- 
izations who share its objectives. If 
that is forthcoming we feel sure that 
the Committee will not be back- 
ward in seizing every opportunity 
to improve relations between the 
various cultural groups in Canada. 
Its knowledge and experience could 
be of value to many and should be 
made readily available. If demands 
are great enough, some way will be 
found to meet them. The existence 
and growth of the CGRC makes the 
future of group relations in Canada 
look definitely brighter. Upon the 
quality of the group relations in our 
country depends the happiness and 
well-being of our citizens and our 
standing in the world community 
of nations. 





——— 
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*% The Declaration sets a standard 
toward which nations should strive 


Reflections on 
the Declaration of Human Rights 


By Malcolm W. Wallace 


The universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, proclaimed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 10, 1948, is surely one 
of the most significant documents of 
our time. Oddly enough, it has not 
been discussed as widely as its im- 
portance would seem to warrant, in 
spite of the fact that its purpose 
and implications are in need of 
much elucidation. 

The first impression left on a 
reader of the document is that it 
describes the practices of a human 
society that assuredly does not exist 
anywhere on the earth today. Never- 
theless, it envisages a universal so- 
ciety in which the same social ideals 
are common to all men. It defines 
itself as setting up “a common stan- 
dard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations,” who are enjoined 
to “strive by teaching and education 
to promote respect of these rights 
and freedoms.” The majority of its 
articles begin with the phrase 
“Everyone has the right to. . .”, and 
provision is made for freedom of 
thought, conscience and _ religion, 
freedom of opinion and expression, 
social security, universal suffrage by 
secret vote, the right to work, equal 
pay for equal work, protection 
against unemployment, limitation of 
working hours, periodic holidays 
with pay. Everyone has the right to 


a standard of living adequate for 
health and well-being, and including 
food, clothing, housing, medical 
care, and security at all times 
through social services. Everyone has 
a right to education and to partici- 
pate in the cultural life of the com- 
munity. 

What are these “rights,” and 
whence do they derive? Some of 
them are rights vis-a-vis one’s own 
state, some vis-a-vis other states, 
some vis-a-vis society itself. It is as- 
sumed that they are inherent in any 
national organization of man into 
societies or states, that they proceed 
from the nature of things. Jefferson’s 
convictions on the same _ subject 
would seem to be the source from 
which these rights of our contem- 
porary world directly derive, both in 
their substance and in their phras- 
ing. 

The only reference to duties 
among so many rights is in Article 
29 which declares briefly that 
“Everyone has duties to the commu- 
nity in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is 
possible.” Even here duties are jus- 
tified by their capacity to minister 
to the well-being of the individual. 

Perhaps the most significant as- 
sumption in the whole document is 
this — that the state exists for the 
welfare of the individual. There is 





nothing in it to comfort those who 
would permit the state to use him 
in the interests of its own health or 
aggrandizement. “Well,” you say, 
“This is in accord with Christianity 
and democracy (western variety)” 
But this is a universal Declaration, 
and there are hundreds of millions 
of men who are either ignorant of 
such creeds or who would reject 
them if they encountered them. No 
wonder that when the vote was 
taken in the Assembly, Russia, the 
Satellite states, Saudi Arabia and 
South Africa abstained. Not only is 
the Declaration a democratic docu- 
ment, but by implication it denies 
the value for human development of 
those fundamental differences which 
exist between nations and races. The 
essential oneness of man is asserted, 
and the virtues of uniformity pro- 
claimed. 

It is assumed further that only 
ignorance of democracy makes men 
willing to accept authoritarian gov- 
ernments. But this assumption ig- 
nores any necessary relation between 
democracy and education or a de- 
gree of political maturity. It ignores, 
further, the fact that many highly 
civilized people voluntarily resign 
many of these democratic rights in 
order to enter societies like monas- 
teries and authoritarian religious or- 
ganizations where duties rather than 
rights prescribe the course of their 
lives. It might be maintained that 
these are exceptional cases, and that 
they do not fundamentally invali- 
date the theory of the essential unity 
of human nature. The authors of 
the Declaration might even insist 
that uniformity in the spheres of 
government and legal social rela- 
tions leaves ample scope in men’s 








Since his retirement as prin- 
cipal of University College, Tor- 
onto, Dr. Watrrace has been 
President of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs and 
adviser on federation to a group 
of Negro Colleges in the Southern 
United States. 











lives for the widest possible variety 
of personal tastes and cultural pref- 
erences. In other words, the good 
democrat and individualist may il- 
lustrate the infinite variety of human 
nature by making excursions in his 
private life into limited areas of ex- 
perience which subject him to an 
authoritarian regime. 

We may look on the Declaration, 
then, as a standard to the attain- 
ment of which all men should strive 
for the ordering of their formal po- 
litical and social relations, and as 
such we may regard it as possessing 
the highest value. Men and nations 
need impossibly idealistic goals to 
direct their ambitions. Their reach 
should exceed their grasp, for it is 
in their nature to be even more in- 
terested in the future than in the 
present. An impossibly high ideal is 
a necessary part of their equipment 
in their search for wisdom and satis- 
faction. “What is American Democ- 
racy?” asks President Conant of 
Harvard in his latest book, and he 
answers his own question: “In part 
a fact, in part a dream, and the lat- 
ter is as important as the former. 
Indeed, one of the characteristics 
of our culture is our need to talk 
about the future developments of 
the nation.” Professor Whitehead 
regards “the impracticable ethics of 
Christianity” as mankind’s most pre- 
cious instrument of progress. 
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When men have attained the 


ideals of the Declaration of Human 
Rights they will have taken an enor- 
mous stride toward a real civiliza- 
tion. They will have gained liberty 
and equality and security and com- 
fort. To the achievement of these so- 
cial goals the Declaration restricts 
itself, and it is probably quite unfair 
to comment “Is this all?” Perhaps it 
is the picture of a completed world 
that stirs our dissatisfaction, a pic- 
ture that does not include provision 
for the deepest human needs. “We 
must love the Russians, or fight 


them,” says the author of a recent 
book. Confining itself to a single as- 
pect of a huge subject, the Declara- 
tion has nothing to say of love or 
religion, or of abiding human satis- 
factions. At any rate we shall have 
a brave new world, and if we do not 
find it as good as we had hoped, that 
will be because man cannot live by 
rights alone. Perhaps, too, we should 
remember that the winning of all 
our major goals will still not satisfy 
the insatiate and various demands of 
human beings, which include such 
strange goods as adventure, danger, 
blood. sweat and tears. 





—A Noun Is a Label— 


(Excerpt from A Play on Words and other radio plays, by Lister S. 

Sinclair. J. M. Dent, Toronto, 1948. $3.50. Reprinted by permission.) 
Sound: One stroke on a small clear bell. 

Narrator: (Speaking in a leisurely, conversational manner.) This program 
is a play on words. It has to do with the sounds men make with their 
throats and tongues, and with the strange way in which men from 
different countries make different sounds to express the same meaning: 

English: You see, my wife doesn’t understand me. 

French: Tu vois, ma femme ne me comprend pas. 

Gaelic: Mata, ch’n’eil mo bhean ’gam thuigeadh. 

German: Du sichst, meine Frau versteht mich nicht. 

Spanish: Pues, mi esposa no me coprende. 


(Their intonations match) 


Narrator: And so on; for hundreds of different languages, all made up of 
words . . . How shall we classify the words we use? 
Discusser: That’s an easy one! Every schoolboy knows! 


Every Schoolboy: Er . 
tions, sir. Er . 
nouns’n’pronouns, sir. Er. . . 

Discusser: Nouns. What is a Noun? 
Sound: one stroke on the bell. 


. . Adjectives, sir. Er . . . Verbs, sir. Er . 
. . Conjunctions, sir. Er . 


. . Preposi- 


. . Interjections, sir. Er... 


Narrator: A noun is a word used as the name of a person or thing. 

Discusser: A noun is nothing but a label. Remember that when the epithets 
are flying, and don’t confuse the label with the reality. 

Narrator: Take political abuse, for instance. 





First Man: Confound you, sir, you’re nothing but a confounded Red, that’s 
all you are, sir! 

Second Man: That’s comic coming from a dyed-in-the-wool reactionary like 
you. 

First Man: Run away and hide, you Bolshevik! 

Second Man: Go jump in the lake, you Fascist! 

Narrator: How much do those words mean to arguing Canadians? 
Nothing; they’re nothing but the symbols of disagreement. 

Discusser: Mind you, words like Red and Fascist do have a meaning. They 
had a lot of meaning to the people who died in revolutions, and in 
ghettoes and concentration camps. But in Canada, we must try and 
remember what they really mean, and not just yell them at somebody 
we don’t agree with. We might as well be yelling things like this: 

First Man: Confound you, sir, you’re nothing but a confounded Whig, 
that’s all you are, sir! 

Second Man: That’s comic coming from a dyed-in-the-wool Tory like you! 

First Man: Run away and hide, you Radical! 

Second Man: Go jump in the lake, you fundholder! 

Narrator: A hundred years ago, them was fighting words! See how they 
sound nowadays. Remember what you'll sound like in a hundred years, 
and think before you holler. 

Discusser: Another tricky thing about nouns is the way we can give a 
delicate flavour to an idea by the right noun. You know: 

Pro: Our Party! 

Con: Your Faction! 

Pro: Our Leaders! 

Con: Your demagogues! 

Pro: Our information! 

Con: Your propaganda! 


Discusser: You see what a very delicate aroma is carried by the right words. 
Narrator: And delicate aromas naturally lead us to deal with Proper 
Nouns, the names of persons or places. 


Discusser: (Sadly) As for the names of races; they are Improper nouns. 

Sneering Voices: (Rising to a terrible climax) Dago! Dago! Jew! Jew! 
Nigger! Nigger! Hun! Sheenie! 

Music: Harshly tops the climax. 

Narrator: You hear that? That is the hideous pandemonium of racial in- 
tolerance. Those are the dragon’s teeth that you can sow now if you 
want to, and which will assuredly rise up as the armed men who will 
fight the next war; and the next; and the next. 

Discusser: (Ironically) But of course, we do not all take such epithets 


with equanimity. Some of us protest. A young man getting off a street- 
car may protest: 
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Sound: The inside of a street-car. 

Tough Young Man: Let me off this stop, will you? 
Sound: Bell rings, street-car stops. 

Sneering: (right on) See that guy? See where he’s getting off? Bet you he’s 
another of them dirty little Sheenies. 

Jeering: Sure he is, only Kikes get off around here. Damn Kikes, the place 
is lousy with them. 

Tough Young Man: (To himself) The dirty swine. Calling me names like 
that. The dirty swine. 

Pete: (Meeting him on the corner) Hello, Joe, where you been? I been 
waiting for you. 

Tough Young Man: Hello Pete. Know what happened as I was getting 
off the street car just now? 

Pete: No, what? 

Tough Young Man: There was a couple of fellows talking. One of them 
called me a Sheenie. The other said “Rotten Kikes, the place is lousy 
with them”. 

Pete: Can you beat that? 

Tough Young Man: Yeah: what do they mean by taking me for a Sheenie; 
me the corresponding secretary of the Junior Antisemitic League. 
Music: Ironic and bitter. 

Discusser: Pronouns. What is a Pronoun? 

Sound: One stroke on the bell. 

Narrator: A pronoun is a word standing for, and constructed like a noun. 

Discusser: (Slowly and thoughtfully) A word standing for, and constructed 
like a noun. 

Music: Mysterious and noble. 


A Deep Beautiful Female Voice: Then 1 must be a pronoun, for I stand 
for, and am constructed like a noun. I am constructed out of the 
hopes of Plato and the conversation of Socrates; out of the words of 
Lincoln, and the observations of H. G. Wells and G. B. Shaw. I 
represent many other pronouns such as you and you. My password is 
Truth; a word which comes hard these days to Teutonic tongues. 
And the countersign is Liberty; a word which is beyond the Sons of 
Heaven at the moment. 

I am constructed out of freedom, and my foundation is built on justice. 
I contain no artificial preservatives, such as tyranny or dictatorship. 

I contain no ingredients harmful to others, such as religious or racial 
discrimination, for I am constructed like the noun Democracy. 

I stand for Democracy too, for Democracy cannot as yet stand for 
itself; poor thing, it does not even exist as yet. 

If you doubt me, look about you, you who are so proud of your 
democracy, open your eyes and look about you; and blush for shame! 
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* What kind of cultural pattern 
do we wish to develop in Canada? 


Cultural Democracy 


By W. M. Haugan 


Since the end of World War II, 
approximately a quarter of a million 
immigrants have come to this coun- 
try. What do they expect and hope 
for in Canadian life? On the other 
hand, what do Canadians expect of 
them? 

Most immigrants want freedom 
from persecution and fear, a right 
to live as free persons. All want 
homes, jobs, and above all, social 
acceptance in the community to 
which they go. Most of all, they 
want to feel that they will not only 
enjoy, but actually be able to con- 
tribute something to, our commun- 
ity and national life. Canada is the 
first choice of many Displaced Per- 
sons as a re-settlement country part- 
ly because it is a relatively new 
country in the building of which 
they will be able to play a part and 
so prove their worth. 

Canada wants immigrants who 
will add new skills and techniques 
to our industrial development, who 
will perform labor, skilled and un- 
skilled, which will increase our na- 
tional income, individuals who will 
be an asset and a valuable addition 
to our population. Most of all, we 
want immigrants who will become 
“good Canadians”. 

A good Canadian is not necessari- 
ly one who speaks, dresses and thinks 
as his neighbor, but one who shares 





with other Canadians a common 
understanding of the principles of 
Canadian democracy, confidence in 
her institutions, and faith in her 
people. He may still retain an inter- 
est in his former home and be a 
good Canadian. He may bring crit- 
ical attitudes to the consideration of 
Canadian policies and he may con- 
tribute from his background to the 
solution of our problems. 

If the pressure of social attitudes 
tends to influence the immigrant to 
drop his connections with his ethnic 
group, he is likely to resist. Then he 
is forced to find all his social con- 
tacts with his ethnic group and he 
develops a feeling of being different 
and isolated. His contribution to our 
country is lost. The man who can 
be an active member of a Service 
Club or a Board of Trade and at 
the same time a membcr of an eth- 
nic group will find a more complete 
means of expression and will there- 
fore be in a position to make a 
greater contribution to the commu- 
nity. 

The present movement of immi- 
grants to Canada does not create a 
new cultural problem, though it 
does serve to emphasize an already 
existent situation. This situation 
needs clarification. It requires the 
formulation of a policy which will 
permit all Canadians to enjoy the 
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best possible way of life and yet con- 
tribute most to the common weal. 
With the varied origins of the peo- 
ple in mind, the question which 
presents itself to us is this: Are we 
to adopt a program of assimilation 
or uniformity in our cultural life, or 
of cultural pluralism, that is, the 
encouragement of a variety of cul- 
tural patterns? The factor which 
will guide us in any program for as- 
sisting immigrants in their adjust- 
ment to new values and standards 
must be determined by the method 
we choose for our own cultural de- 
velopment. 

The cultural background of the 
Canadian people is just as varied as 
is the number of ethnic groups in 
our population. We recognize two 
major ethnic groups, but very often 
forget that our neighbors have come 
from every country in the world. 
Because of the fact that two domi- 
nant groups come from different 
origins, we are inclined to believe 
that these original cultures have re- 
mained unchanged. In reality the 
cultural contributions of these two 
dominant groups have been modi- 
fied radically since they were 
brought to the shores cf North 
America. Whether we like to admit 
it or not, modifications have come 
principally as the result of two 
major impacts. One was the neces- 
sity for adapting these cultures to 
new conditions found in North 
America. The other was the inter- 
mingling of cultural patterns 


brought to this country by the large 
number of non-Anglo, non-French 
people, and to some extent by the 
intermingling of the French and 
British cultures. 

Much of the difficulty in discuss- 
ing this subject arises from confu- 
sion of thought in the use of the 
word “culture.” Culture is defined 
as the total result of human inven- 
tion and discovery and the accumu- 
lated results of human effort which 
have been built up during man’s 
continued struggle to satisfy his 
needs. The world is ever changing, 
and with it human behaviour. 
Therefore, culture is a dynamic con- 
cept of development and variation 
which, through the incorporation of 
new methods and the modification 
of old practices, is never static. It is 
continually changing as it is trans- 
mitted by social contact between the 
individuals who make up the total 
society. In reality culture is an ex- 
pression of the life of a people and 
changes with that life. 


Every group in Canada has a 
background in a way of life brought 
from some other part of the world. 
Each has a contribution peculiarly 
its own to make to a Canadian way 


of life. These cultural differences 
can be likened to the facets of a 
diamond. The beauty comes only 
when the stone is shaped with a 
number of facets. It is the facets 
which give life, sparkle and radiance 
to the stone. They vary with the 
light and the point of view of the 
observer. 


A great deal is said about the con- 
tribution of the dominant groups to 
the growth and development of 
Canada, but at the same time recog- 
nition of the contribution of the less 





Peoples of Canada 
. each individual and group has added to the growth and development of this country.” 


known groups is often, consciously 
or unconsciously, denied them. In 
reality each individual and group 
has added to the growth and devel- 
opment of this country. It may have 
been during the early settlement of 
Canada, through building our rail- 
roads, or by playing a part in con- 
federation. It may be in more recent 
times in the opening up of our fron- 
tiers and industries or through the 
institutions they brought with them 
and developed here. We would lack 
something today had they not come. 

In Canada we have at our dis- 
posal the cultural background of all 
who make up our Canadian popu- 
lation. We Canadians should draw 
upon this wealth for the benefit of 
all. Too often the use of this varied 





cultural reservoir is hampered by the 
false belief that we should not en- 
courage the non-Anglo, non-French 
groups to retain their cultures be- 
cause it will weaken the culture of 
one of the dominant groups. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
We must recognize, if we view it 
realistically and honestly, that the 
growth of Canadian culture is a re- 
sult of the social intermingling of 
individuals of many different groups. 

The tendency of people to form 
groups according to their own inter- 
ests is recognized the world over. 
This has its basis in the family but 
usually the life of an individual must 
also revolve through many other 
groups — social, economic, political, 
religious, ethnic, language, as well 





as national and international. No 
one group can consider itself an en- 
tity, even though it be a community, 
but only as one of the integral parts 
of the nation, and that as part of 
mankind. 

Dominant groups often have a 
tendency to criticize a minority for 
its grouping which is, in effect, a 
denial to that minority of social 
forms which are taken for granted 
by the dominant group. Criticism 
such as this tends to make the group 
boundaries rigid and forces members 
of each group to attach a dispropor- 
tionate importance to their own 
group. At this point the harmful ef- 
fects of social grouping appear: con- 
tact between groups becomes more 
difficult and the feeling develops 
within each group that its own 
values are the only ones that are 
right, and that those of all other 
groups are wrong. 

Attitudes such as this prohibit the 
possibilities for any common bond 
between groups. It is not until the 
members of each ethnic or cultural 
group recognize and respect the ori- 
gins and values of all other groups 
that intermingling can be accepted 
and encouraged. Only when this 
recognition and respect are given 
can all groups work together for a 
common purpose and the general 
benefit of all. Ability to work to- 
wards a common goal is the real 
indication of unity of purpose 
among groups, and people. As peo- 
ple learn to accept each other and 
work together, the capacity for de- 
velopment of the individual and of 
the nation is enlarged. 


Language differences are often 
held to be the cause of the segrega- 
tion of groups. This is true only so 


far as it makes communication be- 
tween groups difficult. Any demand 
that a group give up its language is 
asking that group to give up one of 
the most vital parts of its culture. 
Without its own language a culture 
would lose much of its significance. 
The language of a cultural group 
provides the means of expression 
for beliefs, values and customs. Re- 
spect for others comes, not so much 
from knowing their language, as 
from the understanding of their be- 
liefs, customs, and social organiza- 
tions. 


The worth of any nation is in her 
people and in this Canada is no 
exception. We believe that the in- 
herent value of the individual is a 
basic principle of democracy. There- 
fore, the individual must be free to 
choose the group with which he 
wishes to be identified and still re- 
tain his equality of status. Some peo- 
ple are consciously or unconsciously 
drawn towards the dominant group 
while others hold tenaciously to 
their ethnic background. This should 
be their right. It is only when people 
can choose without fear of prejudice 
the path they wish, that there can 
be a free interchange of ideas which 
will stimulate cultural growth. This 
in turn, increases the scope and 
range for the development of the 
individual. 

Cultural assimilation would mean 
reduction of all to one common 
form and expression, while, on the 
other hand, cultural _ pluralism 
would mean many more or less rigid 
divisions. Midway between is a cul- 
tural freedom, a cultural democracy, 
which will permit individuals to re- 
main part of a minority group, to 

(Continued on Page 50) 





* Some outstanding efforts to improve 
intercultural relations in this country 


On the Record 


These accounts were prepared by the Editor, with one or two 
exceptions, entirely from published reports. 


VISITES INTERPROVINCIALES 

Every tourist knows, or should 
know, how little a mere tourist dis- 
covers of the real life of a country. 
To gain real insight he must mingle 
with the inhabitants, learn their 
ways of living and thinking. 

“Visites interprovinciales” began 
in 1936 when J. H. Biggar, professor 
of history at Upper Canada College, 
realizing this, arranged for three of 
his students to pass part of their 
summer vacation visiting families in 
Quebec. These young people were 
pioneers and had pioneer qualities 
of adventurousness and enthusiasm. 
When they returned, they recount- 
ed their experiences with such gusto 
that many of their friends were stim- 
ulated to want to go and do like- 
wise. Fortunately the French-Cana- 
dian families who had received the 
first visitors from Upper Canada 
were also enthusiastic and it was not 
too difficult to make further ar- 
rangements. The idea was so widely 
advertised by its beneficiaries that, 
with little other publicity, it has 
grown until 500 visits were promot- 
ed during the past summer. 

“Visites interprovinciales” is now 
incorporated as a private bureau for 
the development of better relations 
between English- and French-speak- 





ing Canadians by the encourage- 
ment of visits. The most common 
form of visit, and the easiest to 
arrange, is an exchange of young 
people of approximately the same 
age: Connie of Toronto spends July 
with the Duponts in Quebec and 
Marie Dupont returns to Toronto 
with Connie for August. The bu- 
reau does its best to make congenial 
matches by checking references and 
personally interviewing as many 
families as possible. Then it puts the 
families in direct touch with each 
other to complete arrangements. 
However, many people are interest- 
ed in the visits who cannot be han- 
dled in this way. Some desire to 
work or to attend special courses. 
In general, the French Canadians 
wish to make longer visits because 
they are more serious about learn- 
ing English well; the English Cana- 
dians favor shorter visits which they 
regard as a sort of adventure! More 
young women desire to visit Quebec; 
more young men from Quebec 
would like to come to Ontario. For 
all, the bureau does what it can in 
supplying information, finding fam- 
ilies or boarding-places, summer 
schools or jobs. Its percentage of 
successes is very high. 

The bureau is supported by grants 
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from the two Provincial Govern- 
ments and by private subscriptions. 
It now has an organizer in each 
province, an executive secretary, and 
several investigators. 


LAQUEMAC 

The School of Community Pro- 
grams which is popularly known as 
“Laquemac” is an adult camp- 
school operated jointly by two of 
Canada’s oldest universities: Laval, 
a French language institution, and 
McGill, an English language insti- 
tution, through its Macdonald Col- 
lege. The name signifies this coop- 
eration. The purpose of this adult 
camp-school is the development of 
democratic leadership for commun- 
ity living and the encouragement 
of a vital popular culture. Its pro- 
cedure is based upon the philosophy 
that democracy can be practiced as 
well as preached and once the “com- 
munity laboratory” has sprung into 
being, its affairs, including the pro- 


A “class” at Loquemac 


gram, are administered by an elect- 
ed Council. Its accomplishments, 


therefore, depend on the students 
themselves, as they build the pro- 
gram around their particular needs 
and wishes. Accordingly, consider- 
able effort is put into attracting par- 
ticipants who have something to of- 
fer, as well as something to learn. 


The camp population is evenly 
balanced between French and Eng- 
lish, each person being expected to 
speak his mother tongue. This bilin- 
gual character of the school is often 
regarded as its most interesting fea- 
ture. To the builders of Laquemac, 
however, the gulf between English 
and French cultures is only one of 
the chasms which we must bridge. 
There are other divisions, such as 
those between the educated and the 
uneducated, capital and 
labor. between native born and for- 
eign born, between youth and age, 
which can and must be narrowed. 


between 


‘“Laquemac” leaders feel that di- 
visions in society may either rep- 
resent symptoms of conditions that 
can and must be rectified such as 
educational status, or they may rep- 
resent a social situation which can- 
not be changed, such as the exist- 
ence of two official languages in 
Canada, but which to the contrary 
can be our richest cultural asset. 

That the existence of these two 
languages in our country is not now 
a cultural asset, is recognized regret- 
fully. This fact prevents Canadians 
from realizing the full benefits of a 
living culture, and it sets for adult 
education an inescapable but chal- 
lenging goal. 

“Laquemac” is simply one at- 
tempt to bridge the chasm that sep- 
arates not two, but many solitudes. 





OUTREMENT SCHOOLS 

It is difficult to give in a brief 
space any comprehensible, much less 
comprehensive, account of the com- 
plex and vexed question of the edu- 
cation of Jewish children in Quebec, 
as brought to public notice by the 
crisis in Outremont in 1946. Our 
purpose in including it in this series 
of brief accounts is to stress the part 
played in that affair by the Quebec 
Federation of Home and School 
Associations. The Federation felt 
called upon to take part since the 
Home and School creed includes the 
following tenets: 

“That it should learn first hand 
all school conditions and all com- 
munity conditions affecting the 
child. That it should be a coopera- 
tive, nonpartisan, non-sectarian, 
non-commercial effort to produce 
Canadian citizens who shall be cap- 
able of perpetuating the best in our 
national life. That it brings the men 
and women of the community into 
touch with one another, thus help- 
ing to break down prejudice and 
misunderstandings, and develops a 
common interest in the home, the 
school and the community.” 

At its annual meeting in May 
1946, the Federation set up a com- 
mittee to study and report on the 
school situation in Outremont. This 
report, presented in March 1947, 
gave a full report of the background 
of an arrangement by which the 
Jewish children in Outremont were 
admitted to the Protestant schools 
on a yearly basis with the threat of 
exclusion recurring each year. It 
analyzed the constitution and elec- 
tion of the Outremont Protestant 
School Board; the financial situa- 
tion of the Board, which illustrated 
the problem of support for educa- 
tional institutions throughout the 





Province; discrimination against 
Jews in the employment of teachers; 
and the psychological effect upon 
the children of the existing situation. 

The report concludes with the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


For Immediate Action: 

Your Committee recommends: 

(A) That the Federation proceed at 
once to appoint delegations to make 
representation to: 


Premier Duplessis, 

The Protestant Committee, 

Montreal Protestant Central School 

Board, 

—with a view to requesting these per- 
sons to use their good offices in provid- 
ing for the continued and uninterrupted 
education of Jewish children by ar- 
ranging for a contract which at mini- 
mum implements the following provi- 
sions: 

(1) That Jewish teachers be con- 
sidered eligible, and included among 
the appointments to the teaching staff. 

(2) That no action be taken which 
might be construed as segregation of 
pupils of any one religious faith. 


(3) That an elected representative 
from the Jewish community be included 
as a non-voting member of the Outre- 
mont Protestant School Board. 

(4) Such a contract to remain in 
effect until a general solution is achiev- 
ed. 

These persons also to be requested 
to concern themselves about changes in 
the law with a view to eliminating the 
need for contractual agreements and to 
guaranteeing to all minorities in Que- 
bec equal and democratic rights to 
education . 

For a Full Settlement of the Problem: 

That the Federation commit itself to 
the objective of eliminating the need 
for contractual agreements for the edu- 
cation of Jewish children. To this end, 
that the Federation policy should be 
directed toward: 
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(A) The establishment in this prov- 
ince of common schools, by removing 
the denominational stamp from the 
Protestant Schools, and a serious study 
of the means for bringing this about. 

(B) Urging amendments to legisla- 
tion so that the election of school 
boards on the basis of adult franchise 
may be brought about. 

(C) Working on all possible occa- 
sions for the strengthening of the po- 
sition of the Montreal Protestant Cen- 
tral School Board. 

D) Aiding to the best of its ability 
in finding a solution to the fundamental 
question of providing sound finances for 
education in this province, so that no 
section of the population can ever again 
be victimized on the grounds of in- 
adequate funds. 

These resolutions received favour- 
able comment from the Montreal 
press; other groups became intcrest- 
ed and invited speakers from the 
Home and School to discuss the re- 
port; the Anglican Synod passed a 
recommendation deploring segrega- 
tion. The Outremont School Board, 
in replying to the report, defended 
segregation of Protestant and Jewish 
pupils on the grounds that the strict 
observance by Jewish pupils of their 
religious holidays disrupted classes. 

A new contract between the 
Outremont Protestant Board of 
School Trustees and the Provincial 
government of Quebec came into 
effect July 1, 1947. The new con- 
tract recognizes only two Jewish 
holidays; there is no prohibition of 
segregation and no reference to the 
employment of Jewish teachers.. In 
the opinion of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Home and School Associa- 
tions this contract falls far short of 
improving the situation. In view of 
the temporary nature of the contract 
and the fact that only three years 


now remain for it to run, the Fed- 
eration at its recent convention pass- 
ed a resolution to reconstitute the 
committee on the Outremont situa- 
tion to take the lead in further study 
and action. To date no concrete pro- 
gress has been made to provide edu- 
cation for Jewish children in Outre- 
mont as a right, although the efforts 
of the Quebec Federation of Home 
and School have provided excellent 
publicity exposing the 
which exists. 


‘*THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN" 

This is the name given to a philo- 
sophy of education based upon the 
theory that children can learn to 
accept one another without regard 
to race, creed, color, economic dif- 
ferences or cultural development. 
The name derives from the city of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where 
this thesis was tested by the use of 
a program whereby, not through 
lectures or sermons, but through 
day by day experiences in the class- 
room, the children are conditioned 
to tolerance toward all creeds and 
colors. Every school subject is used 
as a point of departure to stress the 
principles of democratic living. 

The influence of the Springfield 
Plan has been felt in various places 
in Canada, notably in the element- 
ary schools of Teck Township, 
(Kirkland Lake) Ontario, which 
can be used as an example of the 
experiments along this line. In the 
spring of 1946, several educators 
from Kirkland Lake visited Spring- 
field to gain first-hand knowledge of 
the Plan in action. Based on this 
knowledge and discussions at home 
with teachers, Boards, parents, and 
the Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation, a program was evolved for 


situation 





A GRAND COUNTRY - BE PROUD THAT YOU ARE A CARADIAN 


Welland school children are educated to be good citizens 


introducing new emphasis upon 
training for democratic citizenship 
into the daily teaching program of 


each grade from one to eight. Be- 
lieving that the greatest opportunity 
for such citizenship training is pro- 
vided by the program in social stud- 
ies, this program has been rewrit- 
ten with the intention of creating in 
it an effective medium for develop- 
ing in children those qualities of 
good citizenship — such as friend- 
ship, fair play, sportsmanship and 
tolerance — which are essential for 
successful living in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

It is impossible even to attempt to 
summarize the content of this course 
of study. The methods emphasized 
are enterprises and projects, oral 
expression in many forms, class and 
school pupil organizations, correla- 
tion of related topics in different 
subjects. Some of the main effects of 
the program are listed by the Citi- 
zenship Committce as follows: 





1. There is a consciousness in 


every classroom of the qualities and: 


characteristics which we are trying 
to develop in the children, as indi- 
viduals and in groups, in order to 
make them better citizens. 

2. The responsibility of the school 
for the child’s social development 
has been increasingly realized by the 
principals and staff. 

3. Teachers are more fully aware 
of the social adjustments and mal- 
adjustments of their pupils. 

4. Emphasis is being placed upon 
more personal aspects of current 
events and their interpretation in 
terms of the ideals which we are 
holding before our young citizens. 

5. The Citizenship program with 
its emphasis upon integration has 
placed some limitations upon the 
trend towards departmentalization 
of the curriculum and the rotary 
system which had been evident. 

6. A closer relationship has been 
fostered among the three school sys- 
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tems—public, separate, and secon- 
dary—through our co-operative ef- 
forts towards common objectives 

7. The Citizenship program has 
acted as a stimulus to various group 
undertakings of committees of 
teachers: projects within individual 
schools, as well as such things as 
the survey of tendencies and the an- 
thology of memory work, the com- 
mittees for which have cut 
school systems and staffs. 


across 


8. The general responsibility of 
school, home, church, and commun- 
ity for citizenship training has been 
more fully realized and provision 
for co-operative undertakings have 
been fostered. 

When a community adopts the 
Springfield Plan, it commits itself to 
an educational program for adults 
as well as children. First the teach- 
ers have to learn new attitudes, new 
methods. Then the parents become 
involved. Obviously it is no use try- 
ing to develop understanding and 
sympathy for oriental races if moth- 
ers use such threats as “The bad 
Chinaman will get you if you don’t 
finish your cereal”. Finally the whole 
community becomes involved — its 
employment practices, housing prob- 
lems, social attitudes. 


It is difficult and perhaps unwise 
to attempt to collect the results of 
this kinds of citizenship education 
too soon. It will require years for 
the seeds to bear full crops. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 

The major project of the Cana- 
dian Council of Christians and Jews 
for the 1948-49 season was the or- 
ganization and promotion of Broth- 
erhood Week. This was celebrated 
on a national scale in Canada for 


the first time this year. The dates 
February 20-27 coincided with a 
similar observance in the United 
States and the Canadian celebration 
benefited considerably from _ the 
American promotion. 

No adequate account can be given 
in this space of the work done in 
preparation for Brotherhood Week. 
Cooperation was sought and secured 
communica- 
tion: magazines, newsggpers, radio, 
motion pictures, the se 


from many media of 
: pit, service 
and national 


Contributions of 


clubs organizations. 
talent and 
facilities would have amounted to a 
Editorials, 
sponsored advertisements, news 
numbered 


time, 


large sum of money. 


items hundreds. Thous- 
ands of dollars in time was contrib- 
uted by radio stations, most of 
which made from four to ten spot 
announcements each day during the 
week in addition to special broad- 
casts. Motion picture theatres feat- 
ured such “Gentleman’s 
Agreement”, “Don’t Be a Sucker’, 
“The House I Live In”. Many Pro- 
testant ministers and Jewish rabbis 
exchanged pulpits; more delivered 
brotherhood from their 
own pulpits. Service clubs had spe- 
cial speakers. Many special meetings 
were organized to hear panels of 
speakers. 


films as 


messages 


Among the universities, Toronto 
was Outstanding in its participation. 
An interested group of students 
went “all out” and sponsored an 
essay contest, a forum, a musical 
event, a folk dance festival, a stu- 
dents’ mass meeting and other 
events. 

Brantford was the city where the 
Week was apparently most com- 
pletely realized; it is hard to believe 








that any resident of that community 
could have escaped its message pre- 
sented in the following ways: a mass 
rally of 1600, a youth rally of 1000, 
special programs in all schools, 
speakers at all service clubs, a wom- 
en’s meeting sponsored by the Local 
Council of Women, I.O.D.E., and 
Catholic Women’s League, a broad- 
cast by a forum of teen-agers, a full 
page advertisement placed in the 
local paper by the city’s business- 
men. 

It is the conviction of the Cana- 
dian Council of Christians and Jews 
that Brotherhood Week contributed 
substantially to the improvement of 
human relations in Canada by its 
presentation of the message that all 
men are children of God. 


NEWSMEN COMBAT 
DISCRIMINATION 

Two projects involving news- 
papers, or at least newspapermen, 
are worth reporting, because of the 
influential position occupied by the 
press in molding public opinion. 
One was the Canada Press Club 
organized in Winnipeg during the 
war by Judge Lindal. He realized 
that, if Canadians were to prosecute 
the war successfully, it was essential 
to bring the message of Canadian 
democracy to all citizens regardless 
of their ethnic origin. He realized 
that a considerable number of Cana- 
dians could best be reached by 
means of the ethnic press. He called 
a meeting of all publishers and edit- 
ors of the various non-English 
groups. [t was found that Winnipeg 
was the nerve center for many pub- 
lications in such languages as the 
various Slavic tongues, French, Ger- 
man, Croatian, Hungarian, Yiddish 
and Scandinavian, as well as Eng- 





lish publications sponsored by the 
ethnic groups. 

The publications immediately ac- 
cepted the Judge’s guidance to 
place their columns at the disposal 
of the war-effort. But that was only 
the beginning. As one member of 
the group described it: “We began 
writing editorials for each other. We 
got to know each other. We began 
to see the good in each other. The 
spirit of goodwill and tolerance 
which pervaded the club carried 
over into the news and editorial 
columns. Thereafter there was never 
a single complaint that any one 
group had been maligned or slighted 
in the publication of another.” 

The second project was a News- 
men and Writers’ Committee to 
Combat Discrimination, instigated 
by the Canadian Jewish Congress. 
This Committee was made up of 
Andrew Allan, Supervisor of Drama, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion; James Allard, Public Relations 
Director, Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters; R. A. Farquharson, 
Managing Editor, Globe and Mail; 
James Harris, Editor, Liberty Maga- 
zine; D. C. MacArthur, Chief News 
Editor, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration: Hugh MacLennan, Cana- 
dian author; Len Peterson, Cana- 
dian dramatist; Wallace Reyburn, 
Features Editor, Montreal Stan- 
dard; Wilfred Sanders, Co-director, 
Canadian Institute of Public Opin- 
ion; John H. Yocom, Associate Ed- 
itor, Saturday Night. This group 
produced a pamphlet entitled “I 
Didn’t Know It Was Loaded”, aim- 
ed at thoughtless reporting which 
carelessly inflames prejudice. The 
pamphlet campaigns especially 
against “labelling”, the usc of any 
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racial, religious or minority group 
tag in identifying persons who re- 
ceive unfavourable mention through 
law breaking or court appearances. 
It cogently remarks: “There are no 
Anglican burglars, no Scotch, Eng- 
lish or Irish murderers, and thieves 
are never identified by color if their 
color happens to be white.” It also 
warns against the use of stereotypes 
in creative writing. 


ORGANIZED LABOR FIGHTS 
INTOLERANCE 

The first section of organized 
labour to undertake an active cam- 
paign against intolerance and dis- 
crimination was Jewish Labour. The 
Jewish Labour Committee of Can- 
ada was set up about 13 years ago, 
not only to combat race hatred and 
bigotry which at that time was 
spreading from Fascist countries and 
threatening to engulf the world, but 
also to give material help to the ac- 


tual victims of oppression abroad. - 


By far the lion’s share of its funds 
has been used for this latter purpose 
and a relatively small proportion for 
educational and organizational work 
in Canada. 


This second phase of its work has’ 


been carried on mainly through 
the labour congresses. The Trades & 
Labour Congress of Canada set up 
a Standing Committee on Racial 
Discrimination in 1944. Although 
the Canadian Congress of Labour 
did not set up its National Commit- 
tee for Racial Tolerance until 1948, 


local labour councils were cooper- 
ating with the T.L.C. in Joint La- 
bour Committees to Combat Racial 
Intolerance. The first of these was 
organized in Winnipeg in 1946. As 
one of the organizers described it: 
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“The local labour leaders were at 
first skeptical about their ability to 
do something about this problem. 
They didn’t want demonstrations or 
large mass meetings, for the good 
and simple reason that only those 
who are already convinced attend 
such meetings. Most people remain 
unconcerned and unperturbed. They 
had lost faith in resolutions, and 
high-sounding phrases, which are 
forgotten the moment their echoes 
fade away. They wanted an educa- 
tional job — a grass roots education- 
al job — to reach the members at 
the level of their trade union meet- 
ings, by means of films, filmstrips, 
posters, discussion groups. This was 
the only sound approach to the 
problem, and it was finally adopted 
as a pattern for the other industria! 
centres in Canada.” 

After Winnipeg, similar comuinit- 
tees and programs were organized 
in Toronto and Montreal. Each has 
an executive secretary who visits lo- 
cal union meetings, usually with a 
program of film showings followed 
by a talk. Many publications are dis- 
tributed directly to union members, 
some of them especially prepared 
for the purpose. Presidents and sec- 
retaries of local unions also receive 
Canadian Labour Reports, a month- 
ly bulletin whose aim is to familiar- 
ize trade union members in Canada 
with the minority and racial prob- 
lems of our country as they affect 
the labour movement. Canadian La- 
bour Reports is extensively used by 
the labour press as a source of re- 
print material. One of its regular 
features is a cartoon illustrating 
some aspect of the minority prob- 
lem. The Joint Labour Committces 
have also made successful use of 
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radio and drawn attention to com- 
mercial films like “Gentleman’s 
Agreement”. They have agitated 
against local cases of discrimination 
and in favour of legislation for fair 
employment practices. They have 
joined with other organizations in 
sponsoring institutes on race rela- 





(Canadian Labour Reports) 


tions. 

Both Congresses at their last con- 
vention passed resolutions condemn- 
ing intolerance and discrimination 
and urging their members to support 
the work of the Joint Labour Com- 
mittees. Such Committees are now 
being set up in other centres. 
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NEGROES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


In Nova Scotia the Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured 
People has sponsored an educational 
program carried out by the Adult 
Education Division of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Two communi- 
ties have now completed two years 
of the program; six other communi- 
ties have finished one year; more are 
getting under way. A conference of 
local leaders was held at the begin- 
ning of 1949. Here is how it looks 
to a first hand observer: 

“The first concern is to deal with 
illiteracy and to this end classes are 
organized in the three R’s. I shall 
never forget the response given when 
efforts were being made to organize 
the first class. We met in the com- 
munity school house one night with 
about seventy-five men and women 
ranging in age from their early teens 


to their late sixties. They knew they 
had been assembled to talk about 
more education; they knew they 
needed it but they couldn’t under- 


stand how. they, at their ages, 
could start to learn to read and 
write. They were not ashamed to 
admit that they didn’t know how to, 
and were willing to go to any extent 
to learn. Young mill operators, 
maids, all told of how they were 
handicapped. The class was organ- 
ized and their own school teacher 
engaged to teach them two hours a 
night, two nights a week. 

“At the end of the first year the 
sixty-five year old man was proudly 
showing us his writing and the arith- 
metic that he had been doing during 
the year. The young mill operator 
said he could now make out his 
own receipts for the materials he 
sold. The second year, in addition to 


the three R’s, they were provided 
with books on selected subjects 
which they read in their spare mo- 
ments and later in the term discuss- 
ed. Today this group has launched 
out into a community project. For 
eighty years these folks have depend- 
ed upon the forest for their liveli- 
hood. They and their fathers before 
them cut the timber but none ever 
thought of the day when it would 
be all cut. Today they are thinking 
of reforestation and started by set- 
ting out several hundred trees. Men, 
women and children joined in a pro- 
gram that two years ago they would 
never have deemed necessary. 

“What has taken place in this 
community is only an example of 
what is happening in twelve of the 
negro communities where Adult Ed- 
ucation programs have been initi- 
ated. We call it education yet it is 
more community planning, for there 
is something for every member of 
the community. Lectures are ar- 
ranged by the local committee on 
nutrition, housing, agriculture, 
health, community recreation and 
all subjects that help to make a 
wholesome community. The prime 
objectives of this program are to 
help our people to live better, to 
make more of the opportunities that 
they have and to encourage thrift 
and ingenuity.” 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

At Sir George Williams College in 
Montreal a course on Intergroup 
Relations was offered for the first 
time in the fall of 1948 and was 
scheduled for its Evening Division. 
Twelve students were enrolled. Most 
of them were employed full-time 
during the day; most of them were 
better-than-average scholars; and 





nearly all of them scemed to be 
seeking intellectual confirmation of 
sentiments they already possessed. 

Combining both theoretical ma- 
terial and reports of field studies, 
the course was given in four parts. 
The first two dealt with concepts of 
groups, human migrations, group 
prejudice, group formation, group 
perpetuation and interaction. The 
third part consisted of studies of in- 
teraction between culture groups in 
various parts of the world. Each stu- 
dent presented to the class a review 
of one such study, and class discus- 
sion followed. At all times, emphasis 
was on isolating those features which 
the intergroup studies seemed to 
have in common. The range covered 
by the monographs and discussions 
is suggested by the titles of some of 
the works reviewed, “The Navajo”, 
“French Canada in Transition”, 
“Deep South”, “Negroes in Brazil”, 
“The Palestine Problem”, “The 
British Immigrant’, “The Japanese 
Canadians”. The fourth part of the 
course was a survey of retnedial 
measures adopted in the field of in- 
tergroup relations. 

Each student also was required 
to submit a term papcr, based, if 
possible, on his own field observation 
connected with the course. Only two 
were able to do original work, be- 
cause employed students had not 
sufficient time for such undertak- 
ings. The remainder summarized the 
opinions of various social scicntists: 
two of them compared the inter- 
group problems in contemporary 
novels dealing with different cul- 
tures. 


The students set their own mid- 


term and final examination papers. 


Instead of answering questions com- 





posed by the instructor, each com- 
posed a three-hour examination pa- 
per with an attached outline of re- 
quired answers and submitted this 
for grading. They all seemed satis- 
fied with their work, and some ex- 
pressed a wish for a “continuation” 
course in, the same subject. The in- 
structor considered “Intergroup Re- 
lations” to be a success because the 
interest and achievement of the stu- 
dents exceeded his expectations. 


CANADIAN FOLK SOCIETY 

This association aims “to build a 
better pattern of Canadian citizen- 
ship” by bringing together groups of 
divers national and racial origins in 
annual folk festivals. The Socicty is 
now more than fifteen years old and 
the interest in folk festivals has 
spread from Vancouver, where it 
originated, to other parts of Canada. 

The festivals in Vancouver have 
brought together more than forty 
national groups in programs which 
have lasted several days. Each group 
has presented some feature peculiar 
to its culture, usually musical, dram- 
atic or rhythmic. Choirs, dance 
groups, singers — all in colorful cos- 


Hungarion dancers at the Canadian folk 
ival in Vancouver 





tumes — have combined to produce 
vivid and exciting presentations. It 
is the belief of the Society that co- 
operation in such a venture in- 
creases mutual understanding and 
friendship between Canadians of 
different national and racial origins 
and strengthens the bond between 
minority national groups and the 
community as a whole. It demon- 
strates the contributions which all 
groups have te make to our cultural 
heritage. 


NATIVE INDIAN AFFAIRS 

A conference on B.C. Native In- 
dian Affairs was held at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia in April, 
1948, which brought together all 
kinds of persons interested in the 
subject, including many Indians, to 
discuss the Arts and Handicrafts, 
Health and Welfare, Education and 
the Training of Teachers. The pur- 
pose of this conference was to bring 
about greater cooperation between 
official agencies and _ organized 
groups to further the general wel- 
fare of the B.C. Indians. The report 
of the conference indicates that this 
purpose was achieved. Those present 
freely exchanged information and 
opinion, even on the most contro- 
versial issues; the discussions shed 
much light on existing situations 
and in many cases indicated prac- 
tical courses of action which could 
lead towards improvement. There 
was not enough time at the confer- 
ence to frame and discuss recom- 
mendations which would express the 
sometimes divergent views of all 
present. However, subsequently a 
special committee of the B.C. Indian 
Arts and Welfare Society, which 
sponsored the conference, drew up 
recommendations which were sub- 


mitted to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Indian Act. 

The session on arts and crafts re- 
vealed two points of view on this 
aspect of Indian life: some were 
primarily concerned with their eco- 
nomic importance to Indians, as a 
means of livelihood; others, with the 
conservation and development of 
Indian arts for their artistic value. 
The session on health and welfare 
revealed many conditions in urgent 
need of correction in the fields of 
housing, health education, medical 
care and welfare services, but it also 
revealed evidence of a new public 
concern and first steps toward im- 
provement. 

Education is the Indians’ most 
thorny problem. To some it seems 
that its solution would solve all oth- 
ers. In discussing education, the 
question of segregation and discrimi- 
nation arose. Among the recommen- 
dations drawn up subsequently was 
one urging continuance of the sys- 
tem of sending Indian children to 
“white” schools whenever possible 
and pledging the Society’s support 
of a campaign to fight the prejudice 
among some school boards to the 
admission of Indian children. The 
need for education for young adults 
was also strongly stressed, and the 
extension of Youth Training Schools 
to include Indians recommended. 


The outstanding feature of the 
conference was the contribution by 
the Indian speakers. To quote the 
rapporteur, “Their powerful elo- 
quence has impressed everyone . . . 
They held us listening not only by 
their ability, restraint and dramatic 
power, but also because of the facts 
they told. We have heard the facts 
and conditions of their life, not from 





someone who has studied those 
facts, but from those who have lived 
them. Their speeches can never be 
forgotten by those who heard them.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON JAPANESE CANADIANS 

The work of the Co-operative 
Committee on Japanese Canadians 
provides an unique example of how 
enlightened public opinion can ex- 
press itself through democratic pro- 
cesses. The Co-operative Committec. 
which started with a few members 
of the Y.W.C.A. and women’s mis- 
sionary societies, developed into an 
organization representing over forty 
local and national groups, including 
Baptist, Catholic, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, United, and Evangelical 
churches, Y.W.C.A.. Y.M.C.A., the 
Toronto Civil Liberties Association, 
the Canadian Welfare Council, the 
United Nations Association, the To- 
ronto Labor Council, trade unions, 
youth groups, and Japanese-Cana- 
dian committees. It had branches in 
Vancouver. Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, Ottawa, Montreal, To- 
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ronto, Guelph, Brantford, Hamilton, 
and London. Its executive became 
the representative and voice of all 
those who wanted to see justice done 
to the Japanese-Canadians. 

The Committee started in June, 
1943, as a small group formed to 
assist Japanese-Canadians who were 
coming to Toronto from the reloca- 
tion centres in British Columbia. 
Realizing that the problem was too 
big to be solved by providing aid 
for individuals, the committee be- 
gan to collect information about the 
whole subject. In September, 1943, 
it printed and circulated 10,000 
copies of a pamphlet called “A 
Challenge to Patriotism and States- 
manship” by Dr. Norman Black, 
calling attention to the plight of the 
Japanese-Canadians in the reloca- 
tion centres. In June, 1944, it took 
part in the campaign to amend Bi!l 
135 which would have disfranchised 
all persons of the Japanese race for 
the duration of the war. 

When the “voluntary repatria- 
tion” plan was initiated in the 
spring of 1945 and some 10,000 
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Japanese-Canadians were faced with 
deportation, the Committee was 
broadened to include _representa- 
tives of many interested organiza- 
tions, and a campaign was started 
to have the deportation plan recon- 
sidered. The Committee collected 
and publicized sworn statements 
about the way in which the “repat- 
riation” forms were secured; circu- 
lated copics of two pamphlets: 
“What About the Japanese-Cana- 
dians?” Howard Norman of 
British Columbia, and “The Japan- 
ese-Canadians” by F. E. LaViolette; 
printed and = distributed 75,000 
copies of a leaflet entitled “From 
Citizens to Refugees — It’s Hap- 
pening Here!” 


by 


Com- 
public 


Largely as a result of the 
efforts, dozens of 
meetings were held across the coun- 
try, thousands of petitions were cir- 


mittec’s 


culated, editorials appeared in many 
leading newspapers, and an ava- 
lanche of letters flowed into the of- 
fice of the Prime Minister. 


When, despite the public interest, 
the orders-in-council authorizing the 
deportations were announced, the 
Co-operative Committee decided to 
take legal action, issuing a writ 


against the Attorney-General of 
Canada to test the legality of the 
orders. When a delegation from the 
Committee interviewed the acting 
Minister of Justice, the Cabinet 
agreed to refer the orders to the 
Supreme Court. The Committee 
then appealed to organizations and 
individuals across the country for 
funds to finance the case. Within a 
month $10,000 was subscribed, and 
some $20,000 was collected in all. 


When the Supreme Court deci- 
sion was only partly satisfactory, the 
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Committee carried the appeal to 
the Privy Council. In the meantime, 
it carried on its work of education, 
distributing 50,000 copies of a leaf- 
let, “Citizens or Exiles”, and send- 
ing a printed memorandum on the 
orders-in-council to every member 
of the House of Commons and the 
Senate. Its efforts bore fruit when, 
after the orders-in-council were sus- 
tained by the Privy Council, the 
government itself repealed the or- 
ders for deportation. 

Then the Committee turned its 
attention to the problem of securing 
recompense for those Japanese-Can- 
adians who had suffered loss when 
their property was sold without their 
consent. It collected hundreds of de- 
tailed statements from Japanese- 
Canadians about their losses, and 
presented to the government a re- 
commendation about the type of 
property commission which should 
be set up. When a property commis- 
sion was finally established, the Co- 
operative Committee arranged for 
a legal committee to organize the 
property claims and present them 
before the commission. 

The energetic and’ persistent cam- 
paign carried on by the Co-operative 
Committee was an inspiration to 
the thousands of Canadians who 
wanted to see justice done but did 
not know how to make their opin- 
ions felt. Over the critical years it 
acted as a watchdog of democracy, 
making its voice heard on issue after 
issue, shifting its emphasis where 
necessary, but continuing always to 
press for full citizenship rights for 
the Japanese-Canadjans. The last of 
the restrictive orders-in-council were 
removed on March 31, 1949, and 

(Continued on Page 43) 





* What can we learn jor the future 
from what we have done in the past? 


Evaluation of Intercultural Programs 


By J. R. Seeley 


No reader probably, interested in 
the relations between men, can fail 
to be struck by the preceding re- 
ports about program in this field. It 
must be remembered that this is 
only a small sample of the programs 
in practice, and the organizations 
affected. A more adequate sample 
would fill several pages with a bare 
list of all the associations involved. 

One can hardly fail, either, to be 
heartened by the reports’ implica- 
tion that so many men and women 
of good will exist in our Dominion 
(and, probably, elsewhere), that so 
many of them are such important 
figures in our collective life, that 
they take their responsibility for 
the general character of that life se- 
riously, and that they try such a vast 
variety of methods to reach their 
goals. Goodwill, we have. Democra- 
tic responsibility, we have. Power, 
we have. And the bold, experimen- 
tal attitude we have. What, then, do 
we lack? If we have these things, 
and fall somehow short of heaven— 
if, indeed, it is an open question 
whether the tides of hate are not ris- 
ing rather than receding — how is 
it that so many can make so great 
an effort to achieve no more than 
has been achieved? It will not do to 
answer that question by a pseudo- 
humble reference to the limited ca- 


pacity or the sinful propensities of 
mortal men. Men otherwhere and 
othertime have lived otherwise, and 
the answer cannot be found, there- 
fore, in the nature of human nature, 
Can it be that our success is atten- 
uated because we spend much of our 
effort on footless enterprises, and so 
much of our goodwill goes for 
naught? Could it be that we are so 
“democratic”, so insubordinate, that 
we cannot work together under di-’ 
rection, and so present a picture, like 
Stephen Leacock’s horseman, of rid- 
ing off in all directions at once? 
Could it be that, in a pre-occupation 
with securing the support of power- 
ful persons and institutions, we have 
forgotten to ask here who are our 
friends and who are our enemies, to 
the point where leading protagonists 
of views that are intolerant are our 
comrades and messmates in a war 
against intolerance? Could it be, 
lastly, that we are so struck with 
bold innovation and experiment that 
we have forgotten what the experi- 
mental method is for—to yield reli- 
able knowledge for the guidance of 
future conduct? These questions are 
asked, not in a spirit of carping crit- 
icism, but because it seems neces- 
sary to raise and answer them if we 
are to account for our results so far, 
or to do any better in the future. 








II. 

The criticisms or comments that 
follow are based on the assumption 
that we can make criticism plain 
without being offensive; the due 
meed of praise where praise is due 
may be taken for granted. 

1. On reporting. Do we have, 
with respect to a single one of the 
programs undertaken, a_ report 
either as to what was done or as to 
the effect of what was done in which 
a reasonable man could place a reas- 
onable degree of confidence because 
it was made by a reasonably disin- 
terested observer, by a reasonably 
reliable method? 

2. On claims. What confidence 
can we rest in one another as long 
as we are given to making fantastic 
overclaims (or, what amounts to 
the same thing, letting others make 
them for us and then republishing) ? 
For example: (italics ours) 


(a) “Programs of folk songs, 
dances and dramatic plays .. . 


are one of the most effective and 
entertaining mediums for achiev- 
ing a full understanding of the 
people of other countries.” (The 
U.S. Consul-General, quoted by 
Canadian Folk Society). 

(b) The Folk Festival “helps 
break down the nationalistic bar- 
riers that create war.” (The May- 
or of Vancouver, for the C.F.S.) 
(c) “Through your efforts (in 
Brotherhood Week) world peace 
has been made more certain, com- 
munism has been dealt an effect- 
ive blow, the standard of living 
has been raised, and both Christ- 
ians and Jews realize more clear- 
ly that they are the children of 
God.” (Exec. Sécretary of the 
Canadian Council of Christians 
and Jews). 

(d) “A philosophy of education 
based on the theory that children 


can learn to accept one another 


without regard to race, creed, col- 

our, economic differences or cul- 

tural development.” 

3. On moral level. Is there a ten- 
dency to call either for merely “tol- 
erance” or, for that insulting and 
pompous attitude that makes what 
is different merely “quaint”; is 
there a tendency to meet the prob- 
lem at this level instead of at the 
level of a positive valuation of mean- 
ingful difference because it is mean- 
ingfully different. Is the best call we 
can issue one to appreciate differ- 
ences because that’s the tolerant, 
Christian, democratic, good, dutiful 
thing to do? Or can we get people 
to recognize what their experience 
has already indicated: that the 
source of all value is in meaningful 
difference? 


4. On the left-handed compli- 
ment and the ethnocentric view in- 
side a movement for understanding 
and equality. (Italics ours.) 

(a) “The Negro in a ‘native 
state’ in America sings most of his 
songs to himself.” (Canadian 
Folk Society Program). 
(b) “For us, the Catholic faith 
is a fact of knowlege pure and 
simple — Any system which is not 
permeated with this Catholic 
point of view just won’t do!” 
(Unchallenged statement by a 
priest, participant in a discussion 
on the education of ‘Indians’). 
(c) “If you want to make the In- 
dians good citizens, give us the 
chance to make them good Cath- 
olics . . . You do want to be tole- 
rant.” (Ibid.) 
(d) “. . . some of these are com- 
mendably eager to become Eur- 
opeanized . . .” (Anthropologist 
at the same conference who was 
to say, in the next breath, that we 
should offer services in “a grace- 
ful, sympathetic manner’). 

(e) Lesson for Kirkland Lake 








children in citizenship program: 
“Our Lord, as a Boy.” (No Jew- 
ish, Mohammedan, atheist, Bud- 
dhist or other children in Kirk- 
land Lake?) 
(f) “Relate the teaching and ex- 
ample of Our Lord to the teach- 
ings of the church.” ( Ibid.) 
(g) Very frequent misuse of the 
term “race” to designate an eth- 
nic or a language group, with all 
the boomerang potentialities of 
such usage. 
5. On use of the propaganda ap- 
proach, more destructive (since it 
strikes at faith both in communica- 
tion and in the protagonists of good- 
will) than the disease attacked. 


(a) Teach “Desirable character- 
istics of Scots: thrift, hospitality, 
..”’ (Teck Township Hand- 


(b) The decision of the newsmen 
to omit minority designations in 
unfavorable news; use it in favor- 
able news. (The decision to omit 
what is irrelevant should suffice, 
and could not be suspect as slant- 
ed news). 

(c) The boast of the Canadian 

Council of Christians and Jews 

that during Brotherhood Week in 

Brantford, “it was hard to believe 

that any resident of that commu- 

nity could have escaped its mes- 
sage.” 
III. 

As there is room for self-criticism, 
so there is also room for self-praise: 

1. For effort — all around. 

2. For direct address to the real 
locus of community and the really 
critical point of application — the 
profession : 

(a) The Writers’ Committee. 

(b) The Joint Labor Committee. 

3. For recognition of the crucial 
importance of children: 

(a) The Visites Interprovinciales. 

(b) The Teck Township and 

Welland schools. 
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4. For realism and the correct 
identification of the vested interests 
in prejudice. 

(a) The Joint Labor Committee. 

5. For volume of material. 

(a) The Canadian Council of 

Christians and Jews. 

6. For the use of activity in addi- 
tion to speech. 

(a) Teck Township School. 

(b) Laquemac. 

(c) Nova Scotia Department of 

Education. 

(d) Visites Interprovinciales. 

(e) Joint Labor Committee. 

(f) Canadian Folk Society. 

(g) B.C. Indian Arts and Wel- 

fare Society. 

(h) The Writers’ Committee. 

(i) Canadian Jewish Congress. 

7. For excellence of presentation. 

(a) The Writers’ Committee. 

(b) Canadian Jewish Congress. 


IV. 

The limitations of the foregoing 
judgments must be borne in mind. 
Not only are they made only by one 
man, and on indirect evidence (the 
reports available) at that, but im- 
plicitly he is acting in the role of 
valuator and strategist, as well as 
scientist. This leaves major room for 
free and vigorous difference of 
opinion. The judgments are record- 
ed for what they are worth—since 
they were asked for—as a point of 
departure for further discussion. 

The question we need to answer, 
still, seems to be this: How can we 

(Continued on Page 50) 





*% A perspective on French- 
English relations in Canada. 


Mariage de Raison 


By Jean-Charles Falardeau 


a 

Two approaches suggest them- 
selves to me when I meditate, at the 
request of the editor of Foop For 
THovuGut, on what have been ‘the 
changes in the relations between 
French and English Canadians dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years or so. 
One familiar line of thought con- 
sists in letting oneself be impressed 
by what one reads more and more 
often in books, articles and poems, 
or hears in or electoral 
speeches, about the Canadian com- 
munity. “French- and English- 
speaking Canadians are getting to 
know each other better. We will 
have a common flag, a common na- 
tional anthem. We already have a 
common Royal Commission on the 
Development of Culture. We have 
pre-fabricated national understand- 
ing in the course of so many round- 
table discussions. We have forgotten 
what divided us. We are a united 
nation.” Sure enough, we are; but, 
surrounded by the mist of such 
sweeping generalizations, one is 
bound to be happy and optimistic 
ohly to the extent that one remains 
ignorant or unaware of the real 
facts of our national life. 

The other course of thought leads 
in the opposite direction and springs 
from a true desire for knowledge. It 
takes nothing, at least as little as 
possible, for granted and presup- 
poses that one would start by trav- 


academic 


elling (at least mentally) through 
our country in order to ascertain 
what are the various “typical” geo- 
graphical and social situations in 
which French and English are en- 
gaged in the process of living to- 
gether in Canada. The degree of 
physical proximity and of commu- 
nication between’ English- and 
French-speaking Canadians, the pat- 
terns of their social relationships as 
well as their attitudes towards each 
other will vary greatly depending 
upon whether the members of both 
ethnic groups earn their living as 
fishermen in Digby County, N.S.; or 
if they are small merchants and far- 
mers in the St. John valley, N.B.; or 
if they are respectively workers and 
industry-owners and managers in 
Quebec; or if they are both civil 
servants in Ottawa; or both profes- 
sionals or prosperous business men 
gathered in meeting twice a year, 
from all across the country; or if the 
members of one group constitute a 
scattered numerical minority in an 
area largely populated by the other, 
as the English in the Eastern Town- 
ships of Quebec, or the French in 
Northern Ontario, in the Peace Riv- 
er valley or in British Columbia. 
Obviously, the attitudes towards the 
English Canadians of the French 
policeman controlling the “English” 
traffic in Montreal is likely to be 
quite different from that of his 
struggling, grade I, civil servant 





compatriot in Ottawa, just as the at- 
titude of the distant, English-speak- 
ing Vancouverite towards the abs- 
tract species of French Canadians 
will appear quite remote from the 
view of his Toronto compatriot on 
the same topic. 

Such an approach is less glamor- 
ous but it prevents one from falling 
into the familiar pitfall against 
which Everett C. Hughes recently 
cautioned us (“The Study of Ethnic 
Relations”, The Dalhousie Review, 
1948). Too often, essays on French- 
English relations in Canada — and, 
for that matter, most essays on eth- 
nic relations anywhere — analyze 
only one of the groups concerned, 
more often than not, the one recog- 
nized as the “minority” group. This 
involves, of course, the familiar ref- 
erence to that group as a “problem” 
group. (One of my friends attending 
a meeting last year in the United 
States caused some uneasiness 
among a group of physical scientist 
colleagues when he asked whether 
there existed a good study on the 
White “problem” in the United 
States!) Generally too, the group 
is studied in terms of its political or 
economic status as compared with 
that of the dominant group. But the 
only meaningful perspective for the 
study of a bi-cultural situation like 
that of Canada is to view each of 
the two cultural groups as parts of 
the same whole. English-speaking 
and French-speaking Canadians, 
even though geographically, social- 
ly or mentally far distant, affect and 
influence each other. Any relevant 
analysis of their relations must con- 
sider them as interacting members 
in the total national situation. 
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II. 


Let us consider one aspect of the 
relationships between French and 
English on the national scene. I re- 
fer to the approach used by Cana- 
dians of either group to state or 
tackle this very problem of English- 
French relations in this country. In 
my opinion, there are, on the whole, 
three main approaches to this ques- 
tion. There is, first of all, what I 
shall call the “bonne entente” atti- 
tude which is generously and ulti- 
mately oriented toward “coopera- 
tion at all costs” but which accom- 
plishes hardly anything beyond mere 
gestures from either side of the bliss- 
fully erased barrier. The impatient 
spokesmen for the bonne entente 
rest their case on the assumption 
that there is no difference between 
English and French. Consequently, 
they foster a sentimental and ambig- 
uous kind of mutual “understand- 
ing” which prevents frankness and 
sincerity. 

According to another view, one 
must go deeper into the problem 
and admit the differences. One must 
then concentrate on what unites 
rather than on what separates us — 
the “Canadian without qualifica- 
tion” school. Very seldom do those 
sharing this view ever try to ascer- 
tain empirically what it is exactly 
that unites and what it is that di- 
vides the English and the French 
in Canada. The sound premise of 
their statements, though, is that only 





when some sort of consensus of 
opinion between English and French 
will have been achieved can signifi- 
cant cooperation become possible. 
Finally, there are those who are 
willing to look not exclusively at the 
similarities but at the differences as 
well. They would like English- and 
French-speaking Canadians, first, to 
face frankly and look objectively at 
each other in the context of their 
dynamic relationships, then to eval- 
wate the conditions under which 
they can really communicate with 
each other, know and understand 
each other, and eventually attain 
common goals in various situations. 
In reality, these three views are not 
clear-cut nor do they correspond to 
chronological eras of the historical 
development: all three of them can 
be and actually are found at the 
Same time in the same area among 
different segments of the thinking 
population. Yet it seems that, on 
the whole, the uncritical bonne en- 
tente school of thought is becoming 
a vanishing species, and that is for 
the common benefit and the mental 
health of the whole community. 


Il. 

Another pertinent way of evalu- 
ating the state of relationships be- 
tween two ethnic groups is to find 
out the conception which the mem- 
bers of one group have, at any given 
time, of what the “ideal” typical 
member of the other group is or 
should be. Generally, this conception 
crystallizes around the features of a 
stereotyped image of the “general- 
ized Other.” It may be interesting to 
review what seem to have been, in 
the course of the last decades, the 
successive types of “ideal” French 
Canadian cherished by the socially 


most conscious and active groups of 
English-speaking Canadians. At one 
time it was the reliable and ubiqui- 
tous “Executive rember’ whom 
predominantly English “national” 
organizations could easily find at 
hand as the representative specimen 
of the other half of the country. He 
was permanently available, non- 
committal and representative only 
of his own drive toward more ex- 
ecutive offices. Then appeared the 
travelling ambassador of goodwill, 
the familiar after-dinner guest lec- 
turer at service clubs or Institutes 
across English-speaking Canada. 
Either self-appointed or sent as the 
delegate of some “democratic” orga- 
nization, he assumed the function of 
selling French Canada to the rest of 
the country: English Canadians 


considered him really too good to be 
like the rest of his compatriots. He 


was almost good enough to pass for 
an English Canadian. 

Close to this ideal embodiment 
was that of the “broad-minded” 
type. He was the professional, the 
scholar, the writer or the association 
member whom English - speaking 
people discovered to be “broad” 
enough not to indulge in all the 
“biases” ‘against the English that 
most French Canadians are assumed 
to share. The pre-war years saw the 
emergence of a new French Cana- 
dian species, that of the progressive, 
or the “liberal mind,” actually a 
political sub-species of the “broad- 
minded” variety. The “liberal” 
French Canadian had been on the 
Republican side during the Spanish 
war and was informed and alert 
enough to be able to discuss the 
necessity of political and economic 
New Deals in the modern world 





with radical, upper-middle class 
English-speaking former S.C.M. 
members. So far as we can judge, 
the opinion has gradually emerged 
of late, among many segments of the 
English-speaking Canadian popula- 
tion, that there may exist, after all, 
more than one type of French Cana- 
dian and that if one looked closer 
at the hitherto  over-simplified 
French Canadian society, one might 
discover within it the same diversity 
of social groups, of life patterns and 
of outlooks that are to be found in 
any complete society. 

I shall let some of my English- 
speaking friends draw up a corres- 
ponding list of the type of “ideal” 
English Canadian which they have 
found to be prevalent, at one time 
or the other, among French Cana- 
dians — from the “great statesman,” 
defender of the French “cause” in 
Ottawa, through the brilliant West- 
ern university professor who is so 
much unlike all other Orangemen, 
down to the jovial Maritime brother 
Kiwanian who also feels that Con- 
federation is not as successful as it 


might be. 


IV. 


The significant relationships be- 
tween French and English can be 
observed chiefly on two levels of 


social life: the official, or formal, 
and the informal. Situations on the 
official level include the wide areas 
of contact and interaction within the 
federal government organization, in 
professional and associational life, 
in national organizations and agen- 
cies, in public life, etc. In all these 
instances, one can distinguish, I 
think, two main patterns of relation- 
ships, or rather, two modi operandi: 
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one symbolic, the other rational. 
Inter-group relations assume a 
symbolic character whenever some 
official representative of one of the 
groups initiates actions whose prin- 
cipal purpose is to serve as evidence 
of the goodwill of his group toward 
the other. Examples of such sym- 
bolic gestures in our country are the 
practice of alternating French and 
English executive officers in certain 
associations or mayors in certain 
cities; or the appointment of a cer- 
tain proportion of French-speaking 
Canadians to the higher ranks of 
the federal civil service; or when a 
“French day” is celebrated m all the 
English public schools of a province, 
etc. 

The rational patterns of commu- 
nication or cooperation take many 
forms and have been devised by 
members of both groups who share 
some identical interest, as the most 
appropriate means of attaining their 
particular end. It is undeniable that 
there have been, during the last dec- 
ades, a considerably increasing num- 
ber of instances where English and 
French Canadians were successful in 
setting up new national organiza- 
tions for the pursuit of common 
ends or in learning to cooperate 
more fully and in a more truly na- 
tional manner within the structure 
of long-established bodies. One im- 
mediately thinks of dozens of exam- 
ples of either case: the Canadian 
Bar Association, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Chainbers of Commerce, the Cana- 
dian Historical Society, the Royal 
Society of Canada, the National 
Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, the service clubs, the Canadian 
Welfare Council, the Canadian In- 








stitute of International Affairs, the 
Canadian Youth Commission, the 
National Research Council, etc. In 
other French Canadians 
have deemed it preferable to set up 
their own coast-to-coast organiza- 
tions as the “French” counterparts 
of already existing or newly created 
national (English) federations or as- 
sociations, with a provision for ex- 
change of information and for joint 
policy at the higher executive level. 
Such is the pattern in the fields of 
éducation, the cooperative move- 
ment, adult education, etc. 


instances, 


It is when people meet in in- 
formal situations that they have the 
Complete opportunity of revealing 
what they think of each other as 
Well as of finding new ways of ad- 
justing to each other. They don’t 
have to pull their punches as they 
do when they are behaving in an 


Official capacity. More and more in 


Canada, at least at certain cross- 
foads like Ottawa and Montreal, do 
Occasions arise where French- and 
English-speaking Canadians can 
¢ome into informal relationships. 
This happens at annual conferences 
of national socicties, in clubs among 
colleagues, in private houses, in sum- 
mer resorts, in political life, and 
on hundreds of similar occasions. 
Those, for example, who in the 
course of the last five years have 
participated in the admirable Camp 
Laquemac organized jointly by 
McGill and Laval universities, have 
had a unique opportunity of learn- 
ing, among other things, that it is 
not simple to organize a truly bi- 
cultural community life and that, 
before coming to terms with each 
other in face-to-face and day-to-day 
relationships, French and English 


must learn (very‘often the hard 


way) what the respective terms are. 
V. 

The reader realizes that all I am 
trying to do here is to point out 
what could be some of the chapter- 
heads of a systematic study of 
French-English relations in Canada. 
A few of these chapters would have 
to bear, if one wished a thorough 
investigation, on some events of the 
last few years which seem pregnant 
with highly fruitful developments. I 
am thinking, for example, of the 
work of the Committee created in 
1945 by the Canadian Education 
Association for the purpose of mak- 
ing a perusal of the textbooks on 
Canadian History used in all Cana- 
dian schools, English and French, of 
evaluating the objectivity of their 
account of our historical back- 
ground, and of suggesting a stan- 
dard outline which future textbooks 
should follow if we want to prevent 
young Canadians from getting two 
different versions of the history of 
their country, depending on whether 
they are French or English. I am 
thinking also of the existence of the 
Canadian Citizenship Council; of 
the Visites Interprovinciales; of the 
exchange of professors, sometimes 
of students, between English and 
French universities; of the mixing of 
French- and English-speaking ser- 
vicemen in the army during the war, 
of their travelling across our country 
and of their thinking about it over- 
seas; of the translation into English 
of French books like The Tin Flute 
and The Town Below which have 
made known contemporary social 
trends in Quebec; of the publication 
of such masterly studies as Colony to 
Nation. (Continued on Page 47) 








*% The educational campaign against prejudice 
is aided by legislation against discrimination. 


Laws Also Educate 


by Manfred Saalheimer 


“You cannot do away with pre- 
judice by laws; it will yield only to 
a long, slow process of education.” 
This argument most frequently used 
to dispose of the legislative approach 
to the problem of discrimination in 
employment, housing, recreation, 
etc., contains the basic fallacy that 
prejudice and discrimination are 
synonymous terms. 

It is quite true that prejudice 
cannot be eliminated by legislating 
against it. Some go so far as to con- 
cede that a man has a right to his 
individual prejudices. Nevertheless 
discrimination as the overt mani- 
festation of prejudice is no man’s 
right, since discrimination — “pre- 
judice come to life” as it was called 
in the report’ by President Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights — in- 
fringes upon another man’s rights 
and liberties. There are some who 
would try to control by legislation 
all public expressions of hatred 
against groups such as may promote 
violence; others would concentrate 
only on outlawing actual discrimi- 
natory practices. It is with the latter 
kind of legislation that we want to 
deal in this article. 

Recent social research has shown 
us that the attack on discrimination 
promises better and more immediate 


results than the attack on prejudice 
and, therefore, should precede it.? 
We have learned that there exists a 
vicious circle: prejudice engenders 
discrimination, discrimination re- 
sults in more prejudice as people 
rationalize about it. This is particu- 
larly true of growing children. If 
certain patterns of conduct in our 
society—and even public policy in 
some areas in which discrimination 
operates — could be transformed, 
this would, therefore, mean more 
than just eliminating individual dis- 
criminatory practices: new forms 
of conduct, as expressed in law, 
would have a long-range effect on 
public attitudes and prejudices.* 

Nobody will deny the importance 
of education as an ally of legislation. 
It is certainly not a case of “either 
—or’. It is the case of education 
plus legislation. Both are valid ap- 
proaches, complementary to each 
other. It is also a case of education 
through legislation. Public discus- 
sions on appropriate Government 
control by which evil practices can 
be ended, parliamentary debate, and 
finally administrative and judicial 
enforcement practices will all in 
themselves be effective educational 
processes. 

One of the arguments against the 


1“To Secure These Rights”, Washington, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1947, p. 135. 
2R. M. Maclver, “The More Perfect Union”, Macmillan, N.Y. 1948, p. 247. 
3 David Petegorsky in Congress Weekly, Vol. 15, No. 16. 
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legislative approach is that laws 
must not be too far ahead of public 
opinion; this is where education 
comes in. The failure of the Prohi- 
bition Laws is usually cited. If Pro- 
hibition proved unworkable, one of 
the most potent reasons was that no 
clear-cut moral issue was involved. 
Furthermore, it is underrating the 
innate good qualities of people to as- 
gume that they would fail to respond 
to laws which give guidance to a 
way of behaviour which avoids in- 
jury of a fellow human being. To 
leave the realm of such relationship 
to unenforceable maxims is not good 
enough. 

Even the Ten Commandments 
had to be reinforced by legal sanc- 
tions. If someone objects that killing 
of human beings continues, despite 
the Sixth Commandment and the le- 
gal penalties attached to its breach, 
the answer is that life is certainly 
better protected with these criminal 
sanctions than without. 

Ninety percent of our population 
are fair and law-abiding citizens 
who are guided by the standards 
which society has recognized. Thus, 
if the law indicates that public pol- 
icy is opposed to hiring procedures 
based on race, religion, colour or 
national origin, the bulk of the 
people will not only conform but 
will recognize the fair practices as 
the only right ones. Reference may 
be in order to the days when bills 


were introduced in England against 
child labour. By their public discus- 
sion long before their actual passage, 
an educational process was begun 
which was continued by their final 
enactment and by their very en- 
forcement — until the new pattern 
of conduct was firmly accepted. 

It is also frequently said that laws 
must not digress too much from the 
prevailing popular customs. True 
enough, legislation and administra- 
tion express the mores, but it is also 
true that they can make the mores. 
Prof. Robert Redfield of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has said: “A 
courageous act by a legislator or by 
an administrator, whether in a pub- 
lic or private institution, that is con- 
sistent with the national principle of 
equality as among men, changes the 
mores to make them by some degree 
more nearly consistent with the prin- 
ciple.” While laws and government 
usually are the product and sum- 
total of the people’s beliefs and ac- 
tions, yet government by its own ac- 
tions, can set new patterns of beha- 
viour which people willingly accept. 

The working of this process has 
been admirably delineated by Dr. 
Julius Schreiber, Secretary of the 
National Institute of Social Rela- 
tions, Washington, D.C.*: “If we 
are proposing legislation that seeks 
to make a practical application of a 
democratic principle, and if that 
legislation is a down-to-earth propo- 
sal that can actually work out in 
everyday life, and finally if it meets 
the needs of objective social condi- 
tions — there is no other course but 
to get behind it and push for it... 
There are those who argue that one 
should hold up legislation until the 


4“Merit & Men”, Mental Hygiene, Oct. 1946. 
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people are educated to accept the 
new law. Such an argument over- 
looks the tremendous educational 
process that exists in the very act of 
passing a progressive piece of legis- 
lation. When undemocratic prac- 
tices exist and the government fails 
to establish the fact that such prac- 
tices are illegal, it actually does more 
than merely condone such undesir- 
able practices — it furthers their ex- 
tension and growth. Conversely, 
when progressive legislation is pass- 
ed, there is a healthy experience for 
all of the people. First of all, timid 
liberals take courage . . . Secondly, 
confused people get clarification. 
They see in practice the actual 
workings of a proposal about which 
they had little practical information. 
And finally, progressive social legis- 
lation tends to inhibit the scoundrel. 
For now the tight shoe is on his 
isaac 

That anti - discrimination laws 
work out satisfactorily we need no 
longer accept on mere theory. Ex- 
pressions by authoritative sources are 
available, such as a statement made 
by W. Brooke Graves, Specialist in 
American Government and Public 
Administration, Library of Congress, 
Legislative Reference Service. After 
a careful study of the operations of 
the Fair Employment Practices 
agencies in Connecticut, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York and Wisconsin, Mr. Graves 
writes: ° 


“To many people perhaps the 


most convincing argument for FEP 
legislation is to be found in the an- 
swer to the question: Does it work? 
In the early stages of development, 
there many, even including 
some who were favourably disposed 
toward the idea, who doubted 
whether such legislation could be 
made to work. Today, after three 
years of experience on which to 
judge with laws in operation in six 
states, there is ample evidence to 
support the most sanguine hopes. . .” 


were 


A few more American states have 
placed similar legislation on their 
statute books since this report was 
published, most of them dealing 
with the area of job discrimination, 
while the State of New Jersey has 
the distinction of recently having 
enacted a rather comprehensive law, 
which takes in other areas of dis- 
crimination as well.® Originally, en- 
forcement involved the haphazard 
procedure whereby individuals must 
apply to the courts to seek criminal 
sanctions or civil damages against 
violators of anti-discrimination laws. 
The statutes enacted over the last 
few years provide a much more 
satisfactory procedure. An adminis- 
trative body is being set up and 
charged with the enforcement. This 
again provides the opportunity for 
specific educational measures of a 
very potent nature: 

“Through such methods as inves- 
tigation, conference, conciliation, 
contact of staff members with vari- 
ous groups and organizations, these 


5 “Anti-Discrimination Legislation in the American States”, Nov. 1948, p. 42. 

®On April 5, 1949, New Jersey amended its Law Against Discrimination (in em- 
ployment) so as to make the experience-tested procedure available also to per- 
sons claiming to have been the victims of discrimination at places of public 
accommodation, which include hotels, restaurants, theatres, hospitals and edu- 


cational institutions. 








administrative agencies succeed in 
getting across to members of the 
public, ideas which previously when 
brought to them by the more formal 
methods of education, seemed to 
make little impression on the public 
mind.””? 

In Canada we have had so far 
only two provincial pieces of legis- 
lation touching upon this matter: 
the (Ontario) Racial Discrimina- 
tion Act, 1944, and the (Saskatche- 
wan) Bill of Rights Act, 1947, 
neither of them providing adminis- 
trative machinery of the kind out- 
lined above. The Ontario Act, in 
particular, narrowly confines itself 
to prohibiting the publishing or dis- 
playing of signs, notices, symbols, 
etc., indicating discrimination 
against any person or class of per- 
sons because of race or creed. The 
Association for Civil Liberties (To- 
ronto), after making a study of 
minority problems in the Province of 
Ontario, on June 7, 1949, submitted 
a brief to the Government of the 
Province. It urges the enactment of 
a Fair Employment Practices Act, 
modelled after the New York City 
law; further an amendment to the 
Racial Discrimination Act which 
will provide that restrictive cove- 
nants, excluding members of certain 
races and religions from buying or 
renting property, have no legal va- 
lidity; finally a measure providing 
that municipalities shall not issue 
licenses to any hotel keeper, restau- 


7W. Brooke Graves, loc. cit., p. 41. 


rant proprietor, or operator of a 
public place who practises racial or 
religious discrimination in the -con- 
duct of his business. In this submis- 
sion, too, the educational value of 
such laws is properly emphasized. 

An important contribution was 
made towards the clarification of 
the problem of Federal jurisdiction 
in the field, by a recent article of 
Professor F. R. Scott. For instance, 
the Criminal Law is an area reserv- 
ed by the B.N.A. Act exclusively to 
the Federal Parliament and it can 
be used for the protection of free- 
doms. Professor Scott realizes that it 
would be wrong to imagine that 
freedom can be created by adding 
new crimes to the Criminal Code. 
But, he stresses, “this is not to say 
that certain practices which violate 
human rights ought not to be made 
criminal where now they give rise 
only to a personal action in damages 
if there be an action at all. The law 
can buttress moral principles . . .”® 
We would add: and at the same 
time create a climate in which these 
moral standards find general accept- 
ance. 

Professor Scott suggests three 
practical steps for a program in this 
direction: 

1. Endorsation by Parliament of the 
(United Nations) Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights. 
Creation of a standing committee 
of Parliament on Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms. 


8 “Dominion Jurisdiction over Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms,” Cana- 
dian Bar Review, May 1949, pp. 497-536. 

9 Indeed, Mr. F. P. Varcoe, Deputy Minister of Justice, speaking before the Joint 
Committee on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms (Proceedings 1947-48 
p. 174) suggested a whole new section. for the Criminal Code setting forth 
prohibitions against interference with human rights. 








. Establishment of a Civil Rights 
Section within the Department of 
Justice. Its function would be 
by no means entirely punitive, 
but by administratively investi- 
gating complaints, etc., it could 
be educative in the wider sense 
ve have tried to elaborate. 


To summarize, it is not contended 
that laws by themselves will achieve 
the abolition of inter-group discrimi- 
nation — but, in the words of R. M. 
Maclver’® “they do reduce it and 
can be increasingly potent as they 
become fully operative and promote 


INTERCULTURAL PROGRAMS 
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Japanese-Canadians in British Co- 
lumbia voted for the first time in 
the 1949 election. Without such a 
committee, the vocal anti-Japanese 
minority would have continued to 
make their attitude prevail. 

Most of the work of the Commit- 
tee was done by busy people in their 
spare time. There was only one full- 
time worker, the secretary, Mrs. 
Donalda MacMillan, who kept the 
loose organization working with sur- 
prising efficiency. The results secur- 
ed were on the whole so satisfactory 


that many citizens were encouraged 
to feel that democracy will work—if 
enough effort and good will is 
directed toward making it work. 


new habits and expectations.” Laws 
too—educate. 


10 Loc. cit. 
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* Where our prejudices come from 


and what we should do about them. 


The Anatomy of Prejudice 


By J. D. M. Griffin 


It has been said that “protecting a 
dubious peace of mind by disparag- 
ing anyone and everything which is 
disturbing is the mental disorder of 
modern man.”(') The significance 
of this is becoming more obvious 
every day during this period of un- 
easy peace. We can think back and 
trace the emotional disturbance, re- 
sentments and prejudices in the 
minds of men, which have twice in 
one generation led the world into 
war. And we can think about our 
present status, and see all around us 
the same processes of hate, hostility 
and prejudices, continuing with un- 
abated fury. 

Of course, not all hostility is 
symptomatic of prejudice, in our 
sense of the term, nor is all prejudice 
hostile. Most of us are a little pre- 
judiced jn favour of our own family, 
community or nation, and we are 
apt to think of these as good and 
useful prejudices which are mostly 
constructive. 

It is the negative, destructive, dis- 
criminating prejudices which cause 
trouble. What is the nature of these 
feelings, and how do they arise? 

Briefly, prejudices are built up in 
the individual because of two almost 
universal characteristics — frustra- 
tion and ignorance. Because in some 
measure these factors are inevitably 
present in human relations, we will 


1 Harry Stack Sullivan, “The Cultural 
February, 1946. 
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always have prejudices. About the 
only realistic approach, then, is to 
try to recognize them, to understand 
how they grow, and to reduce their 
destructive results. 

Frustration is the Root 

First, let us consider frustration. 
From the very start, the human in- 
fant encounters frustration in one 
form or another. Something or 
someone is always interfering with 
the immediate satisfaction of his de- 
sires. The response to this sort of 
frustration is frequently anxiety or 
hate. When the child learns to asso- 
ciate a person (a frustrator) with 
his disappointments, the response is 
generally anger and hostility, direct- 
ed toward this person. But in our 
society, and particularly in a little 
child’s world, showing hostility is 
precisely what is not allowed. He 
must love his mother and father, 
even when they do the darndest 
things to him! So there is often a 
great deal of damned-up hostility in 
the individual, and among other 
things, it is this repressed anger 
which provides the head of steam 
for our prejudices. 

In the end, this repressed hostility 
is apt to be discharged into institu- 
tions or groups, rather than on per- 
sonal “enemies.” For the relatively 
insecure person, full of feelings of 
inadequacy, it is safer to vent hos- 
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tility on those objects which cannot 
be identified as any particular per- 
son, but must remain anonymous 
and designated impersonally as “‘it,” 
or “they”. Consequently, his most 
fanatic prejudices are directed 
against “the Negroes”, “the Jews”, 
“the Catholics”, “the Government”, 
“the cops”, and so on. 

Ordinarily, if a person becomes 
very angry, and allows himself the 
luxury of a temper tantrum, or 
shows his hostility in other ways, 
there follows a feeling of remorse 
not unmixed with anxiety. It may 
even contribute to the development 
of serious feelings of inferiority and 
inadequacy, which may be quite de- 
structive as far as the personality is 
concerned. In the kind of prejudi- 
cial hostility we are talking about, 
however, when the hatred is directed 
against objects, like minority and 
racial groups, and institutions, such 
as the Catholic church, the person- 
ality of the prejudiced individual is 
protected against such anxiety, be- 
cause of his belief that all, or almost 
all, the people in his family, his 
group, Ais institution, or his country 
(people that he respects and likes 
and trusts) feel exactly the same 
way that he does. Such feelings of 
hostility, therefore, actually contrib- 
ute to his security, because they con- 
tribute to his feeling of identity, of 
belonging to the group. If he can 
be a little more outspoken, a little 
more impassioned and bitter in his 
attitudes than the rest of his group. 
he may even develop some feeling 
of special status and prestige. 


Such feelings, then, do not seem 
to the person to be irrational or un- 
usual but just the reverse. Without 
doubting, he eagerly identifies him- 





self with the others who feel that 
this is a very proper and reasonable 
way of dealing with the realities of 
the situation. 

Indeed, not only are such feelings 
not unusual, they are positively vir- 
tuous. And the virtue of the hostility 
is increased by a further mechanism 
—a further type of self-deception. 
Since the prejudiced person feels 
hostile toward a certain object or 
group, he begins to believe that the 
members of this group must feel 
hostile toward him. In fact, the 
more he thinks (or rather feels) 
about it, the more sure he is that 
this hated group is not only hostile, 
but really dangerous. Then his 
own hostility assumes a_ virtuous 
flavour. Now he need not be emo- 
tional at all about the situation. It’s 
a plain case of protecting one’s fam- 
ily, one’s rights, one’s religion and 
one’s country from the threatening 
and aggressive outsider. The process 
of seeing in other groups the beha- 
viour and feeling one actually feels 
in oneself, except as a retaliative 
and protective reaction, is called the 
mechanism of projection. It is very 
common, wherever strong feelings 
of fear and hate exist. 


The Role of Selective Ignorance 
Such a feeling is very difficult to 
maintain with respect to an object, 
group or person whom one really 
knows. So we find that the prejudic- 
ed person meticulously, if unwitting- 
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ly, maintains his ignorance with re- tered the furnishings far and wide. 


spect to anything or everything 
which might make the object seem 
human, or nearly so. There are 
blind spots in his mental make-up 
which make it impossible for him 
to see the whole picture without dis- 
tortion. In addition to blocking out 
what is good or valuable about this 
object, there is a selective highlight- 
ing of everything that is bad, or that 
contributes to its potential danger. 

The beginnings of prejudice ‘can 
often be seen in quite small children. 
An objectionable little girl stands in 
her own front yard, and in a very 
loud vgice announces to the world 
in general that she isn’t going to 
play with Johnny (next door), be- 
cause he doesn’t go to Sunday 
School. One wonders if this child is 
simply echoing, in a little more 
vigorous and flamboyant way, the 
attitudes and prejudices evidenced 
by her parents. Children usually ac- 
cept without question the attitudes, 
definitions and value systems of their 
parents. At certain stages in their 
development, they are even prone to 
exaggerate the family prejudices. It 
is as if the child, in an attempt to 
imitate and identify himself with 
the parents, goes to even greater 
lengths than the parents, in his ex- 
pression of faith in the parental 
value system. 


Not long ago, during a college 
holiday celebration in a small Cana- 
dian town, the writer observed a 
parade of hundreds of students, 
which massed in front of a little 
house on one of the main streets. 
The mob became increasingly mili- 


tant, and finally, after breaking 
windows in the house, they entered 
it, practically destroyed it, and scat- 


Why? It turned out this was suppos- 
ed to be a “disorderly house,” and 
there had been a morality campaign 
recently conducted in the college. 
Notwjthstanding the moral issues in- 
volved, here was an example of mass 
action, energized by hate, which re- 
sulted in destruction of property 
which was surely unfair. No indivi- 
dual student would have dared or 
wanted to destroy this house. But 
the prejudice, enhanced by mass ap- 
proval, mushrooming in the crowd, 
provided the necessary motivation. 

Probably the most commonly held 
type of prejudice, and the one on 
which most people become fanatic 
is race intolerance, or the principle 
of biological superiority. This is 
based on the idea that there are 
some superior races, and some in- 
ferior. The commonest example is 
the attitude towards the Negroes 
and the Jews. Apart from the fact 
that the Jews are not a race at all, 
this idea of the essential, innate bio- 
logical inferiority of some racial 
groups as compared with others is 
sheer nonsense — a long-exploded 
myth. All races have a common 
origin. Physical differences are all 
superficial, and have developed 
slowly through diversity of climate 
and living conditions. Widely vary- 
ing cultures have arisen, which in 
turn have produced great differ- 
ences in behaviour, morals and so- 
cial values. Within the Western 
civilization, discrimination, intoler- 
ance and under-privilege have af- 
fected adversely the development of 
certain groups, but there are no cha- 
racteristic differences in the poten- 
tial mental, emotional and social 
capacity between races. 





Another commonly held prejudice 
that could be analysed similarly is 
religious intolerance. Further, we 


might mention the attitudes fre-. 


quently held by organized labour 
and management toward each other. 
Often both are prejudiced. 


What Can We Do? 


Let’s be realistic. Prejudices can- 
not be entirely eliminated, but their 
destructive influence and their path- 
ological results can be reduced. 
From what has been said above, it 
is clear that first of all we must 
attack the basic psychological rea- 
sons for prejudice. This means at- 
tacking ignorance and frustration or 
insecurity. Recognizing that it is dif- 
ficult to banish the kind of blind 
spots and selective ignorance which 
people seem to cling to so tenacious- 
ly, because they are needed as psy- 
chological defences against insecur- 
ity and inadequacy, nevertheless we 
must proceed with determination to 
get the facts whenever we suspect 
prejudiced thinking — to get the 
facts and pound them home relent- 


lessly. Every time we suspect intoler- 
ance, it should be challenged. 

This by itself, of course, can fre- 
quently lead to more discord and 
hostility, not to mention personal 
unpopularity, unless we also recog- 
nize the importance of reducing 
frustration. So we must again look 
to the home, the school, the church, 
and our occupational life, to weed 
out those pernicious practices based 
on outworn and prejudiced supersti- 
tions. 

We must endeavour to raise our 
children to understand and appre- 
ciate the values which we have 
found useful and good, and develop 
values of their own. But the dispar- 
agement of other people’s values, 
powered by an overflow of destruc- 
tive emotion, should be definitely 
guarded against. 

Let’s guard our own. thinking 
carefully, too. How free are we from 
prejudice? Do we fully appreciate 
the cost of prejudice, not only in 
terms of energy, time and moncy, 
but as a force undermining national 
and international stability? 





FRENCH-ENGLISH RELATIONS 
No one can indeed venture any 
conclusion concerning the present 
situation nor any forecast about the 
future. There is no telling what im- 
pact the demon du midi will have 
on the Canadian mariage de raison. 
One striking evidence both of the 
experienced skill of our political 
leaders and of our mental strength 
as a nation is the fact that Canada 
has not altogether gone to pieces 
over the “conscription” issue during 
World War II as it did during 
World War [. There are other evi- 
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dences of “progress,” e.g. the fact 
that fanat.cs and extremists of either 
ethnic group are less and less assum- 
ed to be representative of their re- 
spective “race” by people of the 
other group; the fact that discus- 
sions between French and English 
on problems of mutual concern tend 
to be (except in the House of Com- 
mons) more sober and critical; and 
the fact that French and English 
Canadians are simultaneously con- 
scious of the rise of their country’s 
status among the community of 
nations. 








LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


WHAT IS A DISCUSSABLE QUESTION? 
On Prejudice 


In previous articles it was sug- 
gested that the leader of a discussion 
group will find it easier to keep the 
members from wandering off the 
subject and that differences of 
knowledge and experience within 
the group will be less disturbing, if 
a discussable question is held clear- 
ly in mind at all times. But what is 
a discussable question? 

The question we are looking for 
is one that will pull a group togeth- 
er, and enable it to develop its own 
momentum. Also it is one that will 
enable the participants to change 
their opinions or attitudes without 
loss of face. For such a question 
there are three specifications: it 
must be about something on which 
these people want or need to get to- 
gether; its form will be some vari- 
ant of “What should we do about 

2”; and it is the question for 
which this group at this moment is 
ready, both in understanding and in 
feeling. 

You will find that the formula 
“What shall we do. . .?” adapts it- 
self to any topic. But the leader 
should not impose any question. It is 
always wiser to let the group find 
The leader should be 
ready to identify forms of questions 
that do not make good discussion 
and warn the group of trouble 
ahead. Here are examples from an 
actual meeting on prejudice. (The 
starting-points suggested by mem- 


its own. 


bers are in italics; the gist of the 
chairman’s warning between quota- 
tion marks.) 

1. Can prejudice be met by edu- 
cation? “Can we prove whether it 
can?” This was probably a leading 
question — one to which the speak- 
er had an answer ready. If taken 
literally it requires research or study 
of past research, so it is not a good 
start for discussion. 

2. Why does prejudice exist? “It 
we listed all the causes, what would 
we do next?”’ Many people feel that 
causes should be reviewed first, in 
order to remove them. But causes 
are facts, and if a discussion is to 
move, facts should be called in when 
you know why you want them. You 
cannot “discuss” whether prejudice 
is caused by ignorance of biology 
and anthropology, but in discussing 
whether to offer a study-course on 
“The Races of Mankind” you may 
want to estimate how important that 
ignorance is among the preventable 
causes of prejudice; this estimate re- 
quires techniques of fact-finding, not 
of discussion. 


3. What is prejudice? “What 
kind of discussion do you expect to 
get on this?” So many people con- 
nect definitions with splitting hairs 
in debate that you may have to say 
yourself something like this, ““This 
word stands for the problem that 
brought us together. Will some of 





you please say it in other ways to 
make sure that we will all be talk- 
ing about the same thing?” In this 
case, the group limited themselves 
to racial prejudice and then substi- 
tuted “discrimination” for preju- 
dice; they recognized that a word 
implying disapproval shuts out a 
next possibility which they might 
want to discuss. 

4. Is racial discrimination ever 
justified? “That strikes me as an 
emotional appeal—the ‘ever’ invites 
‘No, never, whether I mean it or 
not.” The group accepted the 
criticism, and started to look for a 
question that would allow them to 
tackle the problem constructively, 
and bit by bit, as intended by the 
suggester of No. 4. 

Before going on with this story. 
let us recall the third specification. 
However simple a question is, and 
however plainly worded, it always 
pays to make sure that everyone un- 
derstands it in the same way and 
that it is the right question for them 
now. Then, always before letting 
the ready members run ahead, ask: 
“Are we all comfortable about this 
question, or are there any points that 
any of you would like to clear up 
first?” Point out that asking “dumb” 
questions is a public duty, and set 
the example if necessary: “Just what 
are restrictive covenants?” “By ‘in 
the public interest’ do they mean 
‘good business’ or something else?” 

This is absolutely required if you 
are faced with a ready-made ques- 
tion but is hard to carry out without 
some teacherishness. If you are for- 
tunate enough not to have a ready- 
made question, there are two ways 
of approach: the one-after-another 
procedure illustrated on “Preju- 


dicce’’, which may be useful especial- 
ly in the absence of a blackboard 
but does not, alone, draw out every- 
body and should be combined with 
another better still, namely, the roll- 
call, or round-robin. Try to start 
with only a purpose, topic, or prob- 
lem, and get this common interest 
very clear first. Then invite a sug- 
gestion from each in turn, as to 
“Where shall we start?” Get these 
into discussable form (allow enough 
talk about each to see how it is likes 
ly to go, but do not hesitate to stop 
it), make clear that there will be 
chances to add further suggestions 
and to change their minds about the 
order, then let the group choose the 
question to pursue. (This can be 
done by discussion and agreement, 
or by a show of hands). 


“Ts all this fuss worth while?” 
“Shouldn’t a leader stimulate in- 
stead of being a damper?” “Won’t 
they resent being held back?” Im- 
patience is a good sign; challenge 
the impatient ones to state the issue 
in a way that suits all the rest. If 
the group intends to arrive together 
at some conclusion, someone has to 
keep the pace down — the problem 
itself will be the stimulus, if it is a 
real one. People in any group need 
to feel out each other’s attitudes on 
the subject in hand, and work off 
some of their own conventional and 
habitual responses, before they can 
get below the surface. The search 
for a question takes only the time 
that is needed, and provides an ob- 
jective during the warming-up pe- 
riod. 


In the “Prejudice” group just re- 
ported, the leader was tempted to 
suggest as step 5: “Are there prac- 
tices which we can agree to avoid or 





discourage?”. This is simple, leads to 
a roll-call, and seemed to follow 
naturally from preceding steps. But 
it limits discussion to outside objec- 
tives, and the question on which the 
group finally converged was about 
attitudes. Besides, the members had 
accepted this “hot” topic under con- 
siderable pressure from one or two 
enthusiasts, and did not know each 
other well. Even after the twenty 
minutes described it took a whole 
hour next weck, starting with a 
wide-open “Well, what is your re- 
action on this problem?”, and three 
fresh starts, before a member who 
had been “just thinking” when first 
called upon, and practically silent 
Since, came right in with a question 
that went to the root of what the 
others had been saying. The answer 
came from one of the ardent mem- 
bers, but was developed from some- 


thing said to her earlier in the hour. 
All agreed with the answer, and all 
felt the question to be significant, 
though none would have thought of 
it as a necessary first step either in 
planning a discussion of prejudice 
or in drawing out the quict member. 
(To tell you the question would 
hinder you in finding your own 
group’s right starting point, which is 
sure to be different from ours.) 

“If the chairman should not 
steer the discussion, even to the ex- 
tent of framing a question,” you re- 
monstrate, “then how can he keep 
a question always before the 
group?” — Until the members set- 
tle on a better one, the discussable 
question is “What question (on our 
topic) shall we now discuss?” You 
supply the procedure by which the 
group finds its own centre of inter- 
est. Mary NEEDLER 





CULTURAL DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from Page 16) 


merge with a dominant group, or to 
unite with others to form new vari- 
ations of the cultural theme. Cul- 
tural democracy is a pattern which 
is possible in a community, both 
large and small, where all individu- 
als and groups are integrated on a 
basis of unity of purpose and mutual 
respect. 

With the centripetal forces of 
common interest in Canadian de- 
mocracy, with the cohesive effect of 
participation in community activity, 
and with the free interplay of so- 
cially equal groups, Canadian cul- 
ture can be enriched and will con- 
tinue to develop to limitless achieve- 
ment. Only in such a pattern is 
there opportunity for fulfillment of 
the creative power and potential 
growth of the human personality. 
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EVALUATION 
(Continued from Page 33) 

achieve a united movement in this 
field, clear as to theory, sound as to 
strategy, apt as to tactics, and ade- 
quately self-critical? This presup- 
poses some agreement as to what the 
problem is, a co-ordinated effort, 
and integrated plan of attack, a 
scale of values or list of priorities, 
and adequate devices for continu- 
ous reporting to one another of what 
we have done and with what effect. 
Not only is it difficult to see these 
things now, but difficult to see even 
the beginnings of them. 

Failing such an effort, so co- 
ordinated and so reporting, I see no 
long-term prospect for the victory of 
intelligence over superstition, for the 
children of darkness are indeed, in 
our generation, wiser than the chil- 
dren of light. 





UNDERSTANDING CANADA 


Canada: Realites d’hier et d’aujourd- 
*hui, by Jean Bruchesi. Les Editions 
Varietes, Montreal, 1948. 406 pp., 
$1.75. 

In the spring of 1948 Jean Bruchesi, 
Under-Secretary of the Province of 
Quebec and French Canada’s unofficial 
cultural ambassador at large, gave a 
course of lectures on the history of 
Canada at the Sorbonne. As Etienne 
Gilson of the French Academy points 
out in an interesting preface, “this ex- 
cellent portrait of Canada, painted for 
Frenchmen, is exactly the same as if its 
author had addressed himself primarily 
to Canadians.” These lectures have now 
been made available in printed form in 
Canada, and it is to be hoped that the 
book will be translated into English, 
for it is the ablest survey of Canadian 
history yet produced by a French Cana- 
dian. Many English Canadians will ob- 
tain a better understanding of their 
country and of their French compatriots 
by reading it. 

M. Bruchesi, who some years ago 
wrote a history of Canada widely used 
in the Quebec schools, here models his 
work on that of Andre Siegfried, tak- 
ing a broad national rather than a nar- 
row provincial view of his subject. His 
book is a comprehensive synthesis which 
draws upon English and French author- 
ities alike and which does not neglect 
the economic and international factors 
in the making of modern Canada. Its 
ten chapters are amazingly full of sig- 
nificant detail, while the main outlines 
of development are made evident with 
traditional clarity. Three chapters are 


devoted to the political, cultural, and 
social history of New France, while the 
fourth deals with the interaction of 
French and English from 1760 to 1840, 
and the fifth with the Union, Confed- 
eration, and subsequent internal politic- 
al development. The seventh is devoted 
to Canada’s relations with Britain and 
other British nations, and the eighth to 
Canada as a North American country, 
Thanks to his office, which combines 
the functions of a minister of educa- 
tion and of fine arts, M. Bruchesi is 
admirably equipped to devote a chapter 
to Canadian intellectual life. A final 
chapter on the problems of Canadian 
nationhood and a valuable bibliography 
round out a book written with a verve 
which belies its thorough scholarship. 
M. Bruchesi threads his way in diplo- 
matic fashion through the controversies 
and differences of opinion which have 
long made Canada a country of two 
distinct histories. He usually gives both 
the French and English sides of a par- 
ticular question, while indicating where 
he stands himself. His book is rarely 
guilty of the ethnic bias and of the 
ignorance of other views which have in 
the past characterized so much French- 
Canadian historical writing. The ob- 
jectivity at which he aims, however, 
does not mean that he is indifferent to 
the special interests of his French- 
speaking compatriots, and where these 
interests seem to him to be at stake, he 
gives the case for them. His general 
position is that of a naturally conser- 
vative Canadian of French extraction, 
respectful of tradition, distrustful of 
rapid change, and fearful of the con- 





sequences of centralization, socialism, 
and the new economics. From this posi- 
tion — typical of a great majority of 
French Canadians — derive many views 
with which some English Canadians 
will doubtless quarrel. 

No detailed analysis of the specific- 
ally French-Canadian positions advanc- 
ed in this book, which is predominantly 
Canadian in outlook, can be attempted 
within the limits of this review. But the 
final chapter on Canadian nationhood 
is a good index of the author's views. 
He is clearly a believer in national 
union rather than unity, holding the 
latter to be impossible in the light of 
history. But he is confident that the 
national life which exists within Frencn 
Canada is not opposed to a larger na- 
tional life within the geographical and 
political framework of Canada as a 
whole, provided that the majority re- 
spect the rights of each Canadian and 
fully accept the ethnic and _ linguistic 
duality of Canada. He concludes his ob- 
servations on nationhood by citing as 
the wish of four million French Cana- 
dians that expressed by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1939, “to see your two great 
races, with their different systems of 
laws, beliefs, and traditions, more and 
more united on the model of England 
and Scotland by the bonds of affection, 
respect, and a common ideal.” 

English Canadians will profit by read- 
ing this book with as much willingness 
to understand the French-Canadian 
view as the author has devoted to the 
English one. Mason WapeE 


MEANS AND METHODS 
The More Perfect Union, by R. M. 

Maclver. Macmillan, Toronto, 1948. 

311 pp. $4.75. 

The sub-title of Professor Maclver's 
book is “a Program for the Control of 
Inter-Group Discrimination in_ the 
United States.” This explicit description 
indicates the book’s purposes and limit- 
ations. Though it does discuss briefly 
the psychology of prejudice, its main 


emphasis is on the discrimination which 
results from prejudice. It deals with 
the strategy and tactics for combatting 
discrimination, confining itself to that 
discrimination which is “the denial of 
access to public opportunity.” It does 
not labor the point that such discrimi- 
nation must be attacked. A few indica- 
tions of its wastefulness in human and 
economic terms are sufficient grounds 
for concentrating on how to start what 
ought to be a carefully and cleverly 
planned (because necessarily long) 


campaign, calling for all the patience 
and skill at our command. 
I say 


“our” command advisedly 
because, though the manifestations of 
discrimination differ slightly in Canada 
from those in the United States with 
which Dr. Maclver deals, its existence 
and the necessity to struggle against it 
are as real here as below the border. 
This book is bound to be stimulating 
and enlightening to all Canadians 
working in the field of human relations. 
It is an essential book for leaders of 
organizations or groups who are anxious 
to make a contribution to the improve- 
ment of group relations. It shows clear- 
ly how far we are from achieving any 
kind of concerted strategy, or from 
making the best possible use of what 
few tactics have been tested by experi- 
ence, or from developing new tactics 
by more scientific methods. 

And yet, despite its relentlessness in 
exposing our weaknesses and failures, 
Professor MaclIver’s is not a discourag- 
ing book, because it is full of positive 
suggestions for future effort. He dis- 
cusses the attack on discrimination on 
three fronts — the economic, political, 
and educational, exposing the most vul- 
nerable points where the gains may be 
quickest and where they can be most 
possibly held and consolidated, giving 
pointers as to timing, and indicating the 
means and instruments most likely to 
secure success. 

Professor MaclIver’s final chapter sets 
out the broad lines of strategy which he 








recommends, summarizing the discus- 
sion which has preceded. Each one of 
his “conclusions” merits the most care- 
ful consideration. To select one as an 
example of his approach to this prob- 
lem is difficult for the reviewer and does 
not at all indicate that one is more 
important than any other. However, let 
us take one which is certainly central 
to his whole position: “Wherever the 
direct attack is feasible, that is, the at- 
tack on discrimination itself, it is more 
promising that the indirect attack, that 
is the attack on prejudice as such. It is 
more effective to challenge conditions 
than to challenge attitudes or feelings.” 


What does this mean in Canadian 
terms? I take it to mean that it is more 
effective to win a judicial decision 
against a restrictive covenant than to 
utter pious sentiments about anti- 
Semitism; that it is more effective to 
secure opportunities for colored girls to 
train as nurses than to teach “the scien- 
tific facts about race”; that it is more 
effective to work for adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for Canada’s In- 
dian wards than to teach white children 
the legends of their Indian “brothers.” 


But, Professor Maclver protests at 
once, “In putting forward this conclu- 
sion we are not at all contradicting our 
previous principle, that the attack, to 
be successful, must be developed on 
every front and not on any one front 
alone. We are not in the least minimiz- 
ing, for example, the vital importance 
of the educational campaign . . . We 
are talking here about more promising 
methods . . . and the direct attack on 
discrimination . . . we regard as the 
most promising method—not the meth- 
od that should alone be adopted but the 
method in furtherance of which the 
strongest forces should be deployed.” 


Professor MaclIver would be the first 
to admit that his book is far from de- 
finitive. He regards it merely as a pre- 
liminary survey, and one of its values 
is its indications of where much more 
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New Books 


FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE 


By Nancy Jones. This warm- 
hearted narrative of events in 
the life of a minister’s family 
is an ideal gift. $3.00. 


TALTREES 


By Jessie McEwen. A partic- 
ularly interesting novel of the 
timber trade in Eastern Ont- 
ario. $3.25. 


FOREST FOLK 


By Sir Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Edited with an introduction by 
Ethel Hume Bennett. The lat- 
est volume of Roberts’ magni- 
ficent animal stories. $2.75 


THE CANADIAN WEST 
IN FICTION 


By Edward A. McCourt. A 
discussion of prose fiction writ- 
ten about the Canadian West 
by native Westerners and 
others. $2.75. 


THE FIELD OF HONOUR 


By Archer Wallace. This lat- 
est book by Canada’s outstand- 
ing author of books for boys is 
ideal for both the boys them- 
4 and for their leaders. 


THIS Is NEWFOUNDLAND 


Edited by Ewart Young. A 
handsome gift book on Canada’s 
new tenth province. Splendidly 
illustrated. $4.00 
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needs to be done. It is, perhaps, a little 
wordy and repetitious, but repetition of 
any of these truths makes them easier 
to grasp and take to heart and mind, 
where they belong. H.L.R. 


Resolving Social Conflicts, by Kurt 
Lewin, edited by Gertrude Weiss 
Lewin. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1949. 230 pp. $5.00 


It seems that the most common way 
to review a book is to say that it is a 
must. Such a statement is as meaning- 
less as the formula introduction, “Mr. 
X is so well known that he needs no 
introduction to this audience.” 

No such claim can or will be made 
for the book Resolving Social Conflicts. 
This volume has too much significance 
to be a “must”. You can neglect the 
book, but no matter, you won’t be able 
to ignore the ideas — not if you work 
in the field of adult education, group 
work, community organization or are 
engaged in social science. For Lewin’s 
concepts and the experiments he pro- 
posed are indelibly on our agenda for 
at least a quarter century. 

This has happened for a number of 
reasons. Lewin is one of those pioneers 
most responsible for bringing together 
the disciplines of psychology, social 
psychology, sociology, psychiatry and 
cultural anthropology. This is a part- 
nership which is not yet consolidated, 
but which already holds considerable 
promise. For such collaboration Lewin 
has developed a number of theories and 
concepts and suggested the way they 
can be tested experimentally. Along 
with his theories he leaves behind a 
rich record of practical experiment, the 
best known being the famous studies 
of autocratic, laissez-faire and demo- 
cratic leadership. 

He also leaves an “action-research” 
institution behind to carry on his work, 
the Research Centre for Group Dynam- 
ics which started out as the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology but is 
now at the University of Michigan. One 


project of this Research Centre is the 
well known Bethel training program. 


Lewin, a refugee from Nazi Ger- 
many, lived in North America only 
from 1932 till his death in 1945. This 
is not a lengthy period for such pro- 
found achievement. He never had time 
to develop his thoughts into a system 
so his wife is now editing and inte- 
grating some of his many papers. Re- 
solving Social Conflicts is the first vol- 
ume and a second will soon follow. 


The book has three parts. Section one 
deals with problems that arise in a 
changing culture and what controls are 
possible. Part II discusses conflict in 
such face-to-face relationships as exist 
in the factory and in marriage. The 
third part deals with inter-group con- 
flicts, problems of minority groups, self- 
hatred in the minority group, and 
action-research in developing solutions. 
Several chapters treat problems of the 
Jewish minority but these, like “Bring- 
ing Up the Jewish Child”, provide in- 
sights for understanding any minority. 
In all three sections we have a fine ex- 
position of his theories and a discussion 
about leadership as the critical element 
in the atmosphere of any group. 


These ideas are never trite and never 
simple but they are expressed in very 
direct language accompanied by ample 
illustration. Unlike some of his staff, 
Lewin is always coherent and lucid. It 
is a modest book, yet Lewin is quite 
capable of forthright statements, such 
as: “I am persuaded that it is possible 
to undertake experiments in sociology 
which have as much right to be called 
scientific experiments as those in phy- 
sics and chemistry.” 


You can choose to ignore this book 
but not the concepts, hypotheses and 
experiments which you must grapple 
with sooner or later. So perhaps the 
old slogan has a certain pertinence, 
“Eventually, why not now?” 
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University of Toronto 


University Extension — 


13,974 adult men and women studied 
courses and classes, during the session, 1948-49, under the 
Department of University Extension, University of Toronto. 
More than half that number were enrolled in evening classes 
where there are no examinations but where knowledge is 
sought for its own sake. There are over 100 such classes. 


For detailed information on Teachers’ Classes, Evening 
Classes, Business Courses, Correspondence Courses, Courses 
in Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, Institutional Man- 
agement, and in Public Safety, write or telephone University 
Extension, Simcoe Hall, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, 


in continuous 








Citizenship Training, a Handbook for 
Canadian Schools, by C. R. Mac- 
Leod. J. M. Dent and Sons, Toronto, 
1949. 265 pp. $2.75. 


Those who are eager to know more 
about the kind of citizenship education 
which has been going on in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and in Welland and 
Kirkland Lake in Ontario, will welcome 
the appearance of this book. Its value 
lies not in any original contributions to 
its subject, but in the definiteness and 
detail with which the various aspects 
of this new emphasis in education are 
presented. Those concerned with the 
education of children, especially parents 
and teachers, may subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the proposition that our 
educational objectives need to be en- 
larged to include more attention to the 
development of good human relations 
and civic responsibility. But they may 
very well feel at a loss to know where 
to begin to.put that proposition into 


practice. Mr. MacLeod’s book will give 
them the help that they need. 

After a first section expounding the 
“Philosophies and Principles of Citizen- 
ship Training” — it is essential that 
these be clearly understood before prac- 
tical steps are taken—Part Two of the 
book deals with “Methods and Tech- 
niques for Applying Citizenship Teach- 
ing in the School Curriculum.” It dis- 
cusses how the new emphasis may be 
brought out in the social studies, Eng- 
lish, and other sections of the curricu- 
lum, through school activities, and how 
it should be integrated into the whole 
life of the community. 

Admittedly this “new style” in edu- 
cation is still in the experimental stages 
and there is still much to be learned 
and much to be tested. But only by use 
can it be tested and new knowledge 
added. Mr. MacLeod has had good ex- 
perience to qualify him for the prepa- 
ration of this Handbook, including in- 








timate association with the citizenship 
program in Welland. If this Handbook 
encourages wider use of the methods 
he suggests and thoughtful evaluation 
of the results, it will be a significant 
contribution to the cause of good group 
relations in Canada. H.L.R. 


CASES IN POINT 
The Canadian Japanese and World 

War II, by Forrest La Violette. 

University of Toronto Press, 1945. 

350 pp. $3.75. 

The Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs and the Institute of Paci- 
fic Relations have) again sponsored a 
work of inestimable value in describing 
and explaining Canadian national be- 
haviour. The title to this book may be 
of limited interest to Canadians gener- 
ally, but as an account of human con- 
duct the book should receive the atten- 
tion of every Canadian. This study 
describes what happened to the 24,000 
persons of Japanese race in Canada dur- 
ing the recent war against their mother 
country, Japan. The author has ex- 
amined with penetrating care and 
amazi g detachment the various forces 
which influenced the Federal Govern- 
ment to take a number of steps unpre- 
cedented in Canada in modern times, 
beginning with the removal of the total 
Japanese. population from the British 
Columbia coast, the liquidation of all 
properties which they could not take 
with them, their “relocation” and re- 
settlement in various parts of Canada, 
and, what appeared to many Japanese 
a concerted attempt after the victory to 
banish them to Japan regardless of citi- 
zenship. 

This study begins with a brief general 
appraisal of the economic and political 
forces which were at work in British 
Columbia before Pearl Harbour and 
which under the stress of war resulted 
in the demand for the expulsion of all 
persons of Japanese race from that 
Province. It shows, generally speaking, 
that at first the rest of Canada showed 


little interest in or sympathy for their 
fellow citizens of Japanese race, but 
that even before final victory public 
opinion was becoming aroused in favour 
of a more tolerant approach. Professor 
La Violette shows that the element of 
political manipulation played a major 
role in determining Federal Govern- 
ment policy on the whole question dur- 
ing the war. We regret that he does 
not tell us more of the struggle that 
went on in Ottawa itself between the 
West Coast extremists and those mem- 
bers of the Dominion Cabinet and 
others who were sincerely affected by 
the desire to be fair and just. 

The study is described as a “socio- 
logical and psychological account” but 
these rather formidable words need not 
deter the prospective reader. It is easily 
read and highly informative. This is no 
partisan treatment of what undoubted- 
ly was a highly controversial subject 
during the war. The fact that this work 
was undertaken by a person who is not 
of the Japanese race but who at the 
same time through his wide experience 
on the west coasts of Canada and the 
United States can speak with authority 
on the Japanese in these two countries 
enhances its value as a historical and 
sociological record. The author merely 
explains behaviour but perhaps none 
except the most insensitive will fail to 
be somewhat surprised to learn how 
Canadians in general behaved during 
the early part of the war. 

The book was published last year 
and at that time the author appeared 
to have some lingering doubts as to the 
success of the evacuation and resettle- 
ment programme insofar as the ulti- 
mate welfare of the Japanese was con- 
cerned. In this respect, most Japanese 
will now probably agree that while 
evacuation from the West Coast was a 
terrifying experience, they may in the 
long run have better chances of indi- 
vidual survival east of the Rockies and 
away from the British Columbia coast 
for some time to come. 








Canadian Japanese and World War 
II is the third of the trilogy of standard 
books on the Japanese question in Can- 
ada, its predecessors being The Japan- 
ese Canadians by Charles H. Young, 
Helen H. Y. Reid and W. A. Carroth- 
ers (Toronto, 1939), and Canada and 
the Orient by Charles J. Woodsworth 
(Toronto, 1941). To make the picture 
complete and up to date this latest 
book should soon be followed up by a 
study of the extent to which the evacu- 
ated Japanese have become assimilated 
in Canadian political, economic and 
social life. It is hoped that this will 
then be the last book on the Japanese 
“problem” in Canada. 

Gerorce TAMAKI 


A Man Called White; the Autobiogra- 
phy of Walter White. Viking Press, 
New York, 1948. 382 pp. $5.00. 

A white teacher in a South African 
Boarding School for African students 
once said, that in her long experience 
on a staff composed of Europeans and 
Africans, only one teacher, an African, 
had achieved sufficient objectivity to 
view the race problem without bias to- 
wards one or the other group. The 
hostility of the dominant group to- 
wards the unpopular minority, and the 
sometimes unfortunate behaviour re- 
sponse to that hostility of those dis- 
criminated against, make it extremely 
difficult to obtain the true facts in any 
situation involving race prejudice. 


In his autobiography, Walter White 
writes from the vantage point of his 
hardly won objectivity. The account of 
his life is deliberately factual, in a much 
lower key, emotionally, then Richard 
Wright’s “Black Boy”. And yet the book 
is equally moving, perhaps because of 
its very understatement and scrupulous 
documentation. From the first chapter, 
“T Learn What I Am”, we see how the 
little boy, who could have passed as 
white through his skin colouring and 
facial characteristics, identifies hiniself 
forever with his own race. 





The life of Walter White cannot be 
disentangled from the history of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, to which he 
gave such a large portion of it. In the 
service of the Association, Mr. White 
took many trips into the deep South, 
which were as dangerous, for him, as 
for any explorer entering territory filled 
with cannibals! That dark chapter 
reaches its climax in “Johnny (Black) 
Comes Marching Home.” This record 
of the violent injustice and physical 
mutilation meted out by the South to 
one of its Negro veterans, is a terrible 
indictment of American democracy, al- 
most too stark to read. 

Walter White has always .been on 
the battlefield: in the Southern com- 
munities where lynchings took place; 
in the great industrial cities of the 
North, where racial tension developed 
after the influx of Negro workers from 
the South; in Washington, lobbying for 
recognition of Negro rights and status; 
in the combat areas of World War II, 
to improve the intolerable conditions 
under which Negro soldiers were ex- 
pected to serve their country. 


Many famous episodes in which the 
N.A.A.C.P. was involved are described. 
One of these is “Marian Anderson and 
the D.A.R.” The whole question of the 
Negro right to education, particularly 
in the universities, is emphasized in the 
account of Ada Sipuel, and Hermon 
Sweatt, forced to battle for the profes- 
sional education to which they were 
entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States. And the famous “Sweet 
case” in Detroit is also discussed, with 
its important implications for better 
Negro housing. 


Interwoven with his campaigns and 
administrative work for the N.A.A.C.P. 
are poignant descriptions of Walter 
White’s own personal history. In “Death 
of a Citizen,” he tells of the death of 
his father, an Atlanta mail carrier, to 
whom he was devoted. His father, an 





educated man, who had been forced to 
leave college, after his second year, 
owing to financial circumstances, was 
taken to the white ward of the hospital 
after a street accident because, like his 
son, he had a light coloured skin. When 
it was discovered that he was a Negro, 
he was hastily ejected from the white 
ward and taken to the much inferior 
Negro ward, in spite of his serious con- 
dition. 

“For seventy years he had in his quiet 
way done all he could to make Atlanta 
a more decent and Christian place. If 
he ever broke even the most minor law 
of God or man, we never knew of it. He 
had faithfully paid city, county, state, 
real estate and every other kind of tax 
on the days when such taxes were due, 
if not before the due date. He had, in 
the truest sense of the word, been al- 
ways a good citizen. 

“But when death had come, he had 
been ushered out of life in the meanest 
circumstances an implacable color line 
had decreed for all Negroes, whatever 
their character or circumstances might 
be.” 

Walter White, the man who could 
write in such a way about one of the 
most bitter experiences of his life, is 
one of the few individuals fully quali- 
fied to work in the delicate and difficult 
area of race relations. 

Betty Loos.ey 


TWO NOVELS 

Cry, the Beloved Country, by Alan 
Paton. Scribner’s, New York, 1948. 
(Saunders, Toronto) $3.50. 


The Rich Man, by Henry Kreisel. Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart, Toronto, 1948. 
$3.00. 

Prof. MaclIver in his book, “The 
More Perfect Union,” writes: “Writers 
who have the gift of sympathetic real- 
ism can move masses of people . . . The 
time is ripe for this kind of creative 
appeal . . . a depiction that might bring 
home the tragic futility and waste of 


the anti-group movements and _ anti- 
group attitudes that pervade the coun- 
try.” What Prof. Maclver hopes some 
novelist will do for the United States, 
Alan Paton has done for South Africa, 
where the race problem is even more 
complicated and more tragic than it is 
on this continent. Because the problem 
is fundamentally the same wherever it 
rears its ugly head, any one concerned 
about race relations will want to read 
Cry, the Beloved Country. 


An even more important reason for 
reading it, however, is that it is a deep- 
ly moving story, well told — in other 
words, a good book. Mr. Paton’s suc- 
cess in projecting himself inside the 
black skin of a simple Zulu preacher 
is really astonishing. The simplified, 
sometimes distorted, language may be 
questioned on stylistic grounds, but it 
serves admirably to convey the childlike 
yet deeply spiritual, the distraught but 
still trusting, spirit of the old man. 


There are other memorable charac- 
ters. Young Arthur Jarvis we know only 
from the words he left behind after his 
tragic death: 


“Therefore I shall devote myself, my 
time, my energy, my talents, to the 
service of South Africa. I shall no long- 
er ask myself if this or that is expedient, 
but only if it is right . . . I do this not 
because I am courageous and honest, 
but because it is the only way to end 
the conflict of my deepest soul. I do it 
because I am no longer able to aspire 
to the highest with one part of myself, 
and to deny it with another. . .” 


Then there is Msimangu, the gifted 
preacher who loved his fellow men so 
deeply and who understood so compas- 
sionately their follies and their sins, and 
yet who abandoned them and all the 
world to join a monastic order. He 
summed up the tragic essence of the 
South African race problem when he 
said, “I have one great fear in my 
heart, that one day when they turn to 








loving they will find we are turned to 
hating.” 

Should not those words make us all 
feel the prick of urgency? 

The Rich Man is an extraordinarily 
competent first novel by a young man 
who came to Canada with the group 
of European exiles who were shipped 
from England to an internment camp 
in Canada during that perilous year 
1940. (It would be interesting to have 
a study of the contribution to Canadian 


life made by the members of that 
group.) While the novel is not primarily 
concerned with group relations — it 
is the very personal and appealing story 
of an Austrian-Jewish garment worker 


in Toronto who returns to visit his 
native Vienna in 1935 — its contribu- 
tion to the enlargement of sympathies 
makes it worthy of mention in this issue 
of Foop ror THOUGHT. 


H.L.R. 





OTHER BOOKS 


Canada’s Jews: A Social and Economic Study of the Jews in Canada, by Louis 
Rosenberg. Canadian Jewish Congress, 2025 University Ave., Montreal. 1939, 


418pp. $2.50. 


Canadian Unity: What Keeps Us Apart? by J. T. A. Maheux. Editions des Bois- 
francs, Quebec. 1944. 176pp. $1. Radio talks heard over the CBC network 
from January to May, 1943. The broadcasts deal with problems in French- 
English relations discussed from a liberal French-Canadian viewpoint. 


Canadian Mosaic: The Making of a Northern Nation, by John Murray Gibbon. 
McClelland & Stewart, Toronto. 1938. 455pp. $3.50. An account of the back- 
ground of the various peoples who have come to Canada, their traditions, folk- 


lore, music and crafts. 


There are coloured 


illustrations. 


Mask of Privilege: Anti-Semitism in America, by Carey McWilliams. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. McClelland & Stewart, Toronto. 1948. 299pp. $3.25. 
An historical treatment of the rise of anti-semitism in the United States. 


An American Dilemma. The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy, by Gunnar 
Myrdal. Harper & Bros., New York. 1944. 2v. $7.50. A standard work on the 


Negro in America. 


Intercultural Education in American Schools: Proposed Objectives and Methods, 
by William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole. Harper & Bros., New York. 
1943. 215 pp. $1 paper; $2 cloth. The textbook on intercultural education. 
Outlines suggestions for activities which can be carried on within the frame- 


work of the school curriculum. 


Action for Unity, by Goodwin Watson. Harper & Bros., New York. 1947. 165pp. 
$2. A study of the various patterns of action which can be used in the fight 
against prejudice. 


Intercultural Attitudes in the Making: Parents, Youth Leaders and Teachers at 
work, edited by William H. Kilpatrick and William Van Til. Harper & Bros., 
New York. 1947. $3. Methods of working with children to help bring about 


good inter-group attitudes. 











PAMPHLETS 


Races of Mankind, by Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish. Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1943. 3lpp. 15c. A simple statement of the 
facts of race which answers authoritatively such questions as, What are race 
differences? How are races classified? There are humorous illustrations. 

Information and Comment. Canadian Jewish Congress, 2025 University Ave., 
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dom pamphlets. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., 
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Education, 340 Jarvis St., Toronto. 1944. 56pp. Discusses the Jewish problem 


in a historical setting, and debunks many of the popular misconceptions 
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39 pp. 20c. An account of the origins of anti-semitism in the United States. 
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Hlome of the Brave 


rele ase, 


United Artists 
When (not if) you go to see this 


picture, plan to go with some person 
or group, with whom you can talk it 
over afterward. You will 


so full of excitement 


come away 

physical, men- 
that you will bad- 
ly need to let off steam. Furthermore, 
the picture makes so many of its points 
by understatement or by implication—a 
remarkable achievement for an Ameri- 
an film—that you will not be able to 
resist the temptation to underline and 
enlarge upon them. 


tal, and emotional 


Yes, the picture does “make points,” 
burningly important points, about race 
prejudice. You will learn more about 
prejudice from seeing this picture than 
from reading many a pamphlet, be- 
cause everything in it — and the main 
facts are all there will be so deeply 
home by the excitement and 
human appeal of the story of Pacific 
adventure. This is the successful presen- 
tation of a “message” in a form which 
will reach many others besides the con- 
verted. 


driven 


We really hesitate to write about 
Home of the Brave because we hate 
to deprive anyone of the thrill we had 
of going to see it quite unprepared for 
its terrific impact. However, we might 
have missed it, and we want to spare 
you that risk. We expect it will win 
all kinds of awards — we certainly hope 
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so so you'll be glad to say you saw 
it when it first came out. It’s not pab- 
lum, but good red meat that will give 
you something to chew on for a long 
time. 


Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Century 
Fox. 

This popular picture is still turning 
up in the commercial theatres; if you 
haven't seen it yet, there may still be 
time. It is sure to come up in any 
discussion of Anti-Semitism. 

The story concerns a writer who 
accepts an assignment for a series on 
Anti-Semitism. In order to get a “new 
angle”, he claims to be Jewish. In this 
role he comes to understand humilia- 
tion, discovers Anti-Semitism in_ his 
Jewish secretary, and finds that Cathy, 
the girl he loves, professes hatred of 
prejudice but under stress reveals that 
she’s glad she’s not Jewish. Some of 
the situations are contrived and the 
denouement rather unconvincing, but 
Gentleman’s Agreement will certainly 
provoke some soul-searching on the 
part of the Cathy’s, and may shake up 
those whose habitual prejudice is not 
ordinarily touched by argument or dis- 
cussion. 

You will find this movie an extreme- 
ly good analysis of one aspect of man’s 
failure to live in peace—and one which 
exists in your immediate surroundings. 








OTHER FILMS 


(Unless otherwise specified, these films are all 16mm. sound available from 
National Film Society and other film libraries.) 


On Prejudice or Discrimination in General 

Man — One Family: British Ministry of Information, 1945, 20 mins. 
A scientific refutation of the master race theory. 

It Happened in Springfteld: Warner Bros., 1945, 20 mins. 
With an introduction by Dr. Davidson, Canada’s Deputy Minister of Welfare. 
The Springfield Plan is an educational plan which attempts to teach young 
people that persons of all faiths and creeds can live, work and play together 
in cultural unity and understanding. Prejudice cannot live long in an atmos- 
phere where friendliness, understanding and appreciation of differences is 
encouraged. Children in Springfield public schools not only learn about 
democracy, they live it in their daily activities. 

Don’t Be a Sucker: The U.S. War Department, 1945. 20 mins. 
The dangers of race hatred. 

The House I Live In: RKO Pictures, 1945, 10 mins. 
Sinatra on prejudice. He points out that in America there are 100 different 
kinds of people, with a hundred different ways of talking and a hundred 
different ways of worshipping God. 

The World We Want to Live In: The National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
1941. 10 mins. 

The signs of racial and religious intolerance in Europe and here in 
America are shown, along with the ways in which intolerance develops into 
active persecution, and some of the methods by which it can be fought. 

Cummington Story: O.W.1., 1945. 30 mins. 

The story of a group of refugees who come to the New England town 
of Cummington. An unaffected and moving sermon against insularity and 
intolerance. 

Everyman’s World: N.F.B., 1946, 10 mins. 


The responsibility of the average Canadian citizen for the success of 
world peace plans is the theme of this film. 

Democracy: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1946. 11 mins. Defines and 
describes the two unique characteristics of democracy: shared respect and 
shared power. 

Despotism: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1946, 11 mins. 

Introduces a “scale” for measuring the actual degree of democracy or 
despotism in any community. Where respect is guaranteed to fewer and 
fewer people—because of political attitudes, economic status, race or religion 
—and where power is concentrated in the hands of a few, a community is 
moving towards despotism. 

Brotherhood of Man: UAW-CIO, 1946. 10 mins. 

An amusing and effective cartoon presentation of the story of The Races 
of Mankind. 

Whoever You Are: Award Films, 1946. 10 mins. 

How the West Side Settlement in New York City is acting to encourage 
parents of different cultural backgrounds, Jewish, Negro, Irish, Catholic, 


Puerto Rican, etc., to get together and work co-operatively to improve condi- 
tions in this area. 
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Specifically Canadian 
Peoples of Canada, NFB., 1941, 21 mins. 

A stirring message of tolerance. Canadians give their answer to 
doctrine of race superiority: co-operation, not domination; respect, 
contempt, for other men’s beliefs. 

Alexis Tremblay Habitant, NFB, 1943, 35 mins. 

In a village on the St. Lawrence, Alexis Tremblay, French-Canadian 
habitant, cultivates his 300-year-old farm as his ancestors did before him. 
Through the changing seasons, Alexis and his family do their traditional tasks 

soapmaking, harvesting, weaving and hauling wood in winter with a lively 
party in the New Year. The priest blessing the seeds for another year’s sowing 
begins the steady cycle of farm life again. 
Double Heritage, NFB, 1948. 10 mins. 

The hills and valleys of the Eastern Townships look much the same 
as the rest of Quebec—but their history and people are quite different. An 
English farmer describes how his ancestors, United Empire Loyalists, first 
cleared the woods and stony slopes. A French farmer tells what his people 
have added to the life of the area. Today factory towns, farms, and the 
world’s largest asbestos mines are features of a prosperous region developect 
by two peoples working together. 

Horizons de Quebec, NFB, 1948. 30 mins. 

The changing life of new France. The film recalls the life of the early 
colonists, close to the soil into which each family put its labours and from 
which eack drew its livelihood. New pioneers are seen, going to Abitibi, and 
Temiskaming, where roads are opened and dams built by the Government 
Many developments in modern education are paralleled by developments 
in industry. Life in Quebec today is very different from that known by the 
first settlers. It is a province of tradition but also of progress. 

Iceland on the Prairies, NFB, 1941. 22 mins. 

One-fifth of the Icelandic race today—farmers, fishermen, teachers, doc- 
tors—live in Canada. The first pioneers settled at Gimli—Icelandic for 
Paradise—in Manitoba. Canadian Icelanders today make notable contributions 
to the life of Winnipeg, and communities all over the prairie provinces. 
leelandic customs are carefully preserved, and taught to each new generation. 
The film ends with the picturesque ceremony of the Fjalkonna, symbolic of 
the bonds between old land and new. 

New Home In The West, NFB, 1943. 14 mins. 

Ukrainian settlers came to Canada seeking freedom and opportunity, 
and by their unending labour helped to open the west. The success of theii 
toil is seen in rolling fields of grain, golden in the prairie sunlight, in modern 
communities like Mundare, Alberta, and farms equipped with the power and 
speed of machinery. The film is climaxed with the celebration of the Golden 
Jubilee of Ukrainian settlement, gay with enthusiastic folk-dances and folk- 
songs. Other Ukrainian films are: Ukrainian Dance, Ukrainian Festival and 
Ukrainian Winter Holiday. 

People of the Potlatch, NFB, 1944. 21 mins. Color. 

The Indians of Northern British Columbia, whose ancient tribal gather- 
ing and feast was the potlatch, carry on time-honoured occupations, hunting, 
trapping, fishing—but go to sea in a power-boat and preserve salmon for 
the winter with a canning machine. Handicrafts help to meet economic needs 
—and spiritual needs as well. Today’s annual sports day, with the reservation’s 
brass band, replaces the historic potlatch—but an old chief recalls the past 
as he performs a traditional dance. 
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